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PREFACE 

Inns and Public Houses 
An Early History and General View 


In Saxon times Tabernae, wooden huts or booths, were built at the roadside 
and advertised themselves by means of a long pole. An evergreen bush was 
attached if wine was available together with ale. This custom may have 
originated from the Romans. Ale and mead were probably brewed and sold 
on the premises. 

Monasteries were established after the arrival of Christianity and these 
were required to provide for travellers with the building of hospices close to 
the abbey, monastery or where travellers came together. From these 
establishments, inns and hotels have their roots. During the eighth century 
houses were set up by the public to provide food and refreshment and were 
known as Taverns, derived from the Latin taberna. They were more 
upmarket than local drinking places which became to be known as alehouses. 

By the sixteenth century taverns and alehouses were recognised in law by 
the way they were licensed and obligations on the licensee. However there 
were regional variations. In the north and parts of the west, most premises 
were called inns and their licensees called innkeepers. After Charles II came 
to the throne alehouses gradually became known as public houses and the 
less successful Inns and taverns went into decline. 

In common with other tradesmen of the time, inns, taverns and alehouses 
advertised their business with a sign hanging outside. From the fourteenth 
century inns and taverns hung out a pictorial sign by which they could be 
identified in this illiterate age. In the sixteenth century many alehouses 
followed suit. The tradition has continued for licensed premises, since they 
were exempt from the Georgian restrictions on hanging signs. The earliest 
signs used motifs drawn from heraldry but by Georgian times there was 
greater variety. 

By the mid-eighteenth century larger alehouses were becoming common, 
while inns beside the major highways grew in grandeur and new ones sprang 
up in this coaching era. The term alehouse was gradually replaced by public 
house during the eighteenth century. Taverns meanwhile were being 
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replaced by or converted into coffee houses as social centres for the 
wealthier classes. The first English hotel was built in Exeter in 1768, but the 
term was rare before 1800. 

From the late eighteenth century brewers were beginning to acquire 
licensed premises as an outlet for their products, thus guaranteeing 
reasonable sales of beer. This came to a head in the mid nineteenth century 
due to the 1830 Beerhouse Act, brought in to combat the rise in spirit 
drinking, which resulted in a growth of the number of beerhouses opening 
and brewing their own wares. This and the 1869 Wine and Beerhouse Act, 
which brought stricter control of licences, caused brewers to revise their 
policies. After the date of the last Act the majority of drinking establishments, 
be it beerhouses, taverns or inns, were then affiliated to, or for the most part, 
owned by the brewing companies themselves. 

With the coming of the railways a number of hotels were built close to 
railway stations. Some of the grandest were beside the great London 
terminuses, such as the Midland Grand Hotel (1874] at St Pancras Station, 
Euston Road, designed by Sir George Gilbert Scott [1811-1878] in the Gothic 
Revival_style. Coaching inns declined, though some were able to mutate into 
public houses or hotels, which flourished in the later twentieth century along 
with the motor car, one fine local example being the Bear Hotel in Havant and 
to some extent the Heroes or Waterloo Hotel in Waterlooville 

Much has been made of what was an inn, tavern or an old fashioned 
alehouse. Most at the end of the day served the local population or passer-by 
with alcoholic refreshment and certainly by the mid-nineteenth century the 
exact meaning of each establishment came under the general heading of a 
public house. Many of course offered a meal or a bed for the night or acted as 
a coaching stop or post-house which set them apart from their rivals. It is too 
easy to confuse the difference between what was an inn or a more upmarket 
beerhouse because many offered the same services. Bedhampton, for 
example, had the Belmont Tavern but this in the true meaning of the word 
was no more than a mid-nineteenth century beerhouse offering stabling and 
probably a meal for its customers. 
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Beer! Happy produce of our isle, 

Can sinewy strength impart, 

And, wearied with fatigue and toil, 

Can cheer each manly heart 

Reverend J. Townley 

When you have lost your inns, drown your empty selves, 
for you have lost the last of England. 

Hilaire Belloc 

The English beer is best in all Europe... 

it was necessary to drink two or three pots of beer during our parley; 
for no kind of business is transacted in England without 
the intervention of pots of beer. 

Jarevin de Rochefort, 1672 
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The Public Houses and Inns of Waterlooville, 
Cowplain, Lovedean, Purbrook and Widley 

Steve Jones 

The present day Waterlooville, one could say, owes its origins to coaching as 
it seems to have developed from a cluster of dwellings around the crossroads 
of the Portsmouth to London and Havant to Hambledon roads. Its location 
meant it was a convenient place to change horses and refresh between 
Portsmouth and Petersfield on the road to London. 

In 1815, a new inn, The Heroes of Waterloo, was opened to the north of the 
crossroads at Wheat (Waite] Lane End, and was, presumably, named after 
the recent battle. It would appear that before 1815 the coaches between 
Portsmouth and Petersfield changed horses at the inns of Horndean such as 
the Ship and Bell or the Red Lion or at the Leopard Inn at Purbrook. 

From the first, Waterloo became a more popular stopping off point for the 
coaches, and because of this, and the enclosure of the Forest of Bere in 1810, 
when private ownership was approved in what was previously open forest, 
the development of the area, though slow, became steady. The catalyst for 
growth and development of the area was certainly down to the enclosure of 
the Forest of Bere. After the enclosure of the forest in 1810 a number of 
‘Public Carriage Roads’ and Highways were created, including one ‘Road 
called Hambledon and Stakes Hill Road beginning at Barn Green (now 
Denmead), and leading south-eastward along the present gravel road to and 
over the London Road and over the forest to and over Stakes Hill.’ This 
crossroad was to eventually become the centre of Waterlooville and the land 
close to the crossroads was sold off in allotments to defray the cost of 
enclosure and the road building and development soon followed. By 1859 
the centre of the village boasted one licensed public house and three 
beerhouses, namely: the Heroes of Waterloo, Wellington Inn, Belle Alliance 
and Bricklayer's Arms. 

In 1895, Charles G. Harper, the noted author on travel books of southern 
England wrote, after passing through the town, rather unkindly and 
disparagingly of Waterlooville, that: 
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Presently the road becomes suburban, and the beautiful glades of the old 
Forest of Bere, that have fringed the highway from Horndean, suddenly 
gives place to rows of trim villas and recent shops. The highway, but just 
now as lonely as most of the old coach-roads are usually become in these 
days of steam and railways, is alive with wagons and tradesman’s carts, 
and neatly kept footpaths are bordered with lamp-posts, furnished with oil 
lamps. 

This is the entirely modern neighbourhood ofWaterlooville, a settlement 
nearly a mile in length, bordering the Portsmouth Road, and wearing not 
so much the appearance of an English village as that of some mushroom 
township in the hurried clearings of an American forest. The inns, past and 
present, of Waterlooville, have all been named allusively: the “Waterloo 
Hotel," the "Wellington Inn," the "Belle Alliance." 

Waterlooville, as its ugly name would imply, is modern, but with a 
modernity much more recent than Wellington’s great victory. The name 
indeed, was only bestowed upon the parish in 1858, and is a dreadful 
example of that want of originality in recent place-names, seen both here 
and in America. Why some descriptive title, such as our Anglo-Saxon 
forebears gave to their settlements, could not have been conferred upon 
the place, is difficult to understand. Certainly “Waterlooville” is at once 
cumbrous and unmeaning, as here applied. 

The history of Waterlooville is soon told. It was originally a portion of 
the Forest of Bere, and its site was sold by the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests early in the present century. A tavern erected shortly 
afterwards was named "The Heroes of Waterloo,” and became 
subsequently the halting place for the coaches on this, the first stage out of 
Portsmouth and the last from London. Around the tavern sprang up four 
houses, and this settlement, some seven or eight miles from Portsmouth, 
was called Waterloo until 1830, when a rage for building having set in, 
resulting in a church and some suburban villas, the “ville” was tacked on 
to the already unmeaning and sufficiently absurd name. 1 


1 The Portsmouth Road and Its Tributaries Today and in Days of Old, Charles G. 
Harper, 1895. 
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THE INNS AND PUBLIC HOUSES OF WATERLOOVILLE 

THE HEROES OF WATERLOO (OLD & NEW) 

One of the first land purchases on the northern quadrant (between the 
Hambledon and London roads) after the enclosure of the Forest of Bere in 
1810 was acquired by Thomas Fitzherbert, a wealthy farmer of Portsmouth. 
Fitzherbert sold his three-acre plot to Charles Matthews a Portsea Brewer, in 
February 1814. It was Matthews who quickly built the first inn in the locality, 
the Heroes of Waterloo, which opened the following year. Legends have 
grown up over the naming of the new inn; there is no doubt that it was built 
around the period of the great battle at Waterloo and certainly takes its name 
from that. Suggestions have even been put forward that troops rested here 
on their return from abroad and that the new inn be named after them, but if 
nothing else it certainly gave its name to what would eventually become a 
new town. Every year, on 18th of June, a Gala and Dinner was celebrated at 
the inn to commemorate the great victory at the Battle of Waterloo under the 
Duke of Wellington. 


f 

The new Waterloo Hotel (Heroes of Waterloo) photographed around 1900 
before the Portsdown and Light Railway was built in 1902. 

The first landlord of the inn was James Anderson, a tenant of Charles 
Matthews, who kept it until his death in 1821 when his wife took over the 
tenancy. In September 1824 Matthews mortgaged the inn to Mr John Burrill, 
a landowner of East Cosham House, and in August 1831, Charles Matthews, 
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due to 'declining business' sold off his brewing assets, including his brewery 
and malthouse in Portsea, as well as several other inns. 

The new owner was George Augustus Fielding of the Buckland Brewery, 
Portsea, who unfortunately was declared bankrupt in 1836. In July of that 
year the inn was acquired by Messrs John and William Rudge. 

The new inn quickly established itself as a centre, not just as a coaching and 
posting stop, but also as a diverse meeting place for such organisations as the 
Hambledon Hunt and the Church Commissioners and local inhabitants in 
their quest for the erection of a church or chapel nearby. Eventually they 
would get their way with St George's chapel being built with consecration 
taking place for public worship on 26th January 1831. As well as this the inn 
was used for auction sales of local property, timber, land, etc., as the earliest 
record in the Hampshire Telegraph testifies: 

HANTS 

To be Sold by AUCTION by Mr. King, on Tuesday, April 9th, 1816, at the 
HEROES of WATERLOO INN, Wheat Lane End, between the hours of three 
and four o’clock in the afternoon - A firm brick built and sashed 
DWELLING HOUSE and GARDEN, together with a Wheeler's and Smith's 
shop adjoining. The whole in front about 130 feet, situate near the 
pleasant village of Purbrook, adjoining the main road from Portsmouth to 
London, and now in the occupation of the Proprietor, Mrs Martha Rustall, 
who will give immediate possession. 

For further particulars, enquire on the Premises; or to the Auctioneers, 
Emsworth. 
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Forest of Bere Enclosure showing the crossroads, 1812. 

By 1835 there were 16 coaches using the route from London to Portsmouth, 
with the majority probably stopping at the Heroes, and with coaches 
changing horses every seven to ten miles the Heroes would appear to have 
been a convenient stopping off point. By this date the inn was under the 
control of tenant landlord Joseph Harris, previously of the Leopard Inn at 
Purbrook, who took over the inn in 1834 and managed it until his death in 
1855. 


HEROES OF WATERLOO 

/. HARRIS (from the Leopard, Purbrook), respectfully informs his friends 
and the Public, that for the greater accommodation of those who may 
favour him with their patronage and support, he has taken and entered on 
the commodious INN, the HEROES OF WATERLOO, Wheat Lane End, 
where he trusts, by keeping a choice Stock of superior WINES and SPIRITS, 
to merit their future favours, which it will be his constant study to merit. 
Horses and Gigs for Hire. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 27th October 1834 
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By 1841 considerable improvements and repairs had been carried out on the 
inn as sales particulars from August of that year testify: 

All that INN called "THE HEROES OF WATERLOO," most advantageously 
situate at Waterloo Ville, near Purbrook, seven miles from Portsmouth, on 
the London Road, comprising on the ground floor, parlour, bar room, large 
assembly room, kitchen, wash-house, dairy, and other conveniences; on the 
first floor, two sitting rooms, seven bed-rooms, and a water closet; in the 
rear there is a well accustomed tap. The yard contains stabling for 24 
horses, coach-house etc.; also a large PADDOCK OF LAND, at the side and 
in the rear of the premises, the whole being about one acre. The premises 
have been erected within a very short period, and considerable additions 
and improvements have been made within the last two years, and the 
whole have recently undergone complete repair. The land is extra- 
parochial, free from land tax, tithes, and parish rates, and is situated at 
one of the most delightful and improving spots in Hampshire. The 
buildings in the neighbourhood are rapidly increasing, so that in a short 
time there will be a large population. From the extent of land belonging to 
the Inn, any improvements which might be considered advisable, may be 
accomplished with the greatest facility, and such parts of the land as may 
not be required for that purpose, will command a very high price for 
building. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 16th August 1841 

As the sales particulars suggest, the inn was a large sprawling building which 
with its stables stretching from the churchyard in Hambledon Road around 
the corner to the meadow in London Road. It was also around the time of 
Joseph Harris's death in 1855 that the name Waterloo-ville started to appear, 
and by the time George Gale of the Horndean Brewery acquired the inn in 
1860 this was so 2 . 

Shortly before Joseph Harris's death he was brought in front of the 
magistrates for 'having his house open at prohibited hours on Sunday, 1st of 
April, 1855. 'The report in the Hampshire Telegraph of the 14th April stated: 

2 The first recorded mention of Wateroo-Ville was in a document of 1832. In 1858 the 
Civil parish of Waterloo-Ville was created. 
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It was proved that several persons, who were supposed to be officers from 
Portsmouth, with their friends, were at the house drinking and smoking. 
For the defence it was contended by the defendant’s solicitor, that the 
parties were travellers, within the meaning of the statute. He being unable 
to convince the bench on this point, the defendant was fined £3, 

FREE INN & POSTING HOUSE 

TO LET, - THE "HEROES OF WATERLOO INN," seven miles from 
Portsmouth, and within three and four miles of the South Western and 
South Coast Stations. A good trade has been carried on by the late 
Proprietor, now deceased, for twenty years. Immediate possession may be 
had. Aplly to Mr. Rudge, the Proprietor, Auctioneer, Farnham, or of Mrs 
Harris, on the Premises. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 17th November 1855 

In March 1860 the inn was purchased by George A Gale from Messrs John 
and William Rudge and added to the ever growing list of public houses of the 
Gale's brewing empire. By 1890 the old inn was obviously deemed either too 
ramshackle or in need of modernisation and a new inn was built by the Gale's 
Brewery on the same site and became known as the Waterloo Inn. This new 
establishment did not sever all connections with the earlier inn as it still bore 
the name of the original inn and went under the sign of the "Heroes of 
Waterloo." This new modern inn or hotel was built by the Waterlooville 
builder John Edwards, who rightfully, but modestly, admitted he built a large 
part of the village. The new building was described in May 1890 as: 

THE WATERLOO HOTEL 

The completion of the handsome new Waterloo Hotel, which bears the sign 
of the "Heroes of Waterloo," forms an important addition to the 
accommodation provided for those on pleasure bound in that charming 
part of the county. The building stands on the well known site of the old 
Hotel, and was designed by Mr. J.M. Walmsley, M.S.A., who found in Mr. 
John Edwards of Waterloo, a builder well able to carry out his exceedingly 
handsome and appropriate plans. Mr. Edwards has been a builder in 
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Waterloo for nearly half a century\ and modestly admits he may have built 
a large part of the village. 

The new hotel is constructed, not only to meet the requirements of day 
trippers from Portsmouth and elsewhere, but to provide accommodation 
for those who wish separate suites of rooms during the summer months. 
On the ground floor in addition to the bar there are cheerful and 
commodious coffee rooms, while the upper storeys contain drawing 
rooms, private sitting rooms and seventeen bedrooms. Delicious views are 
obtained from some of these bedrooms. The bedrooms have already 
become popular, and are in demand among visitors, who are enchanted 
with the views, and equally appreciate the excellent sanitary 
arrangements of the house and the kindly care and forethought of Mr. and 
Mrs. Savage, who preside over the hotel. There is one large dining room in 
the house capable of dining 150 people. Other improvements are in 
prospect. There will soon be a lawn and garden at the north end of the 
house, which will add greatly to its beauty. The stable yard is well known 
to being equal to any emergency, and the Waterloo Hotel now takes its 
place among the best equipped hostelries of the county. 

The new hotel is constructed, not only to meet the requirements of day 
trippers from Portsmouth and elsewhere, but to provide accommodation 
for those who wish separate suites of rooms during the summer months. 
On the ground floor in addition to the bar there are cheerful and 
commodious coffee rooms, while the upper storeys contain drawing 
rooms, private sitting rooms and seventeen bedrooms. Delicious views are 
obtained from some of these bedrooms. There are windows to command 
the sweep of the country lying towards Leigh Park, Chichester Spire and 
beyond it, until the view fades away in the woods of Sussex. From the other 
side of the house the eye may range over the old Forest of Bere to 
Hambledon and Wickham, and the lovely stretch of country that 
intervenes. The bedrooms have already become popular, and are in 
demand among visitors, who are enchanted with the views, and equally 
appreciate the excellent sanitary arrangements of the house and the 
kindly care and forethought of Mr. and Mrs. Savage, who preside over the 
hotel. There is one large dining room in the house capable of dining 150 

people. Other improvements are in prospect. There will soon be a lawn and 
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garden at the north end of the house, which will add greatly to its beauty. 
The stable yard is well known to being equal to any emergency, and the 
Waterloo Hotel now takes its place among the best equipped hostelries of 
the county. In addition to the ordinary omnibuses from Cosham, which will 
make the hotel their headquarters there is now a regular service from 
Havant to Hambledon, starting from the Waterloo Hotel at 9.10 in the 
morning, to catch the London train at Havant, and making the return 
passage twice during the day. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 31st May 1890 

The new hotel, though still known by everyone as the 'Heroes', became the 
headquarters for the local omnibuses that ran from Cosham, and later the 
stables would be used as Waterlooville Bus Depot for the horse drawn buses. 
Later still it was used by Wadhams, who eventually would use part of the 
outbuildings at the rear of the hotel as workshops. By 1910 the Waterlooville 
Fire Brigade kept their appliances at the rear of the hotel. One community 
minded landlord of the Heroes, Jack Ganson, as well as acting as landlord of 
the hotel was also the chief fire officer of the Waterlooville Fire Brigade and 
also served as a local councillor. It was through him that enough money was 
raised to acquire Waterlooville's own ambulance in around 1930 this in part 
due to the number of accidents caused by the increasing traffic. 

Next door to the hotel was the Heroes or Waterloo Hall, built on the site of 
the Heroes former tea garden, where local inhabitants could meet socially to 
dance, as well as hold various meetings of local organisations. Another part 
of the hall became the Southdown Bus Office. 

In the early 1960s, the owners of the Hotel, George Gale & Co. decided to 
move the Heroes to new premises about 300 yards further to the north of 
London Road. The new site was purchased from Dr Duncan Cooper and the 
third 'Heroes of Waterloo' was built, pulling its first pint in 1966. The whole 
of the area associated with the former Waterloo Hotel was redeveloped to 
make way for the £600,000 Wellington Arcade shopping precinct. The new 
public house, now owned by the Fullers Brewery is still thriving and is 
described as 'Waterlooville's leading young persons live entertainment venue.’ 
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WATERLOO INN 


HORSES TAKEN into GRASS, at 4s. per week. - They will have the range of 
more than one hundred acres of good grass. 

Enquire of Mr. J. Anderson, Waterloo Inn, Purbrook, Hants. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 27th April 1818 

OAK & BIRCH TREES 

TO TIMBER MERCHANTS & CARPENTERS 

TO be SOLD by AUCTION, at the "Heroes of Waterloo," Wheat Lane End, 
near Purbrook, on Monday 31st May, at two o’clock in the afternoon, - 
One hundred and seventy OAK TREES (in 3 Lotsj, now lying in some 
Grounds adjoining the High Road, near the "Heroes of Waterloo," at which 
place directions will be given where they may be seen. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 31st May 1819 

WATERLOO CHURCH 

The Lord Bishop of the Diocese having named Wednesday, the 26th inst. 
for the Consecration of the said church, a MEETING of the Committee and 
resident Clergy of the neighbourhood is requested at the "Heroes of 
Waterloo Inn,” on Tuesday next, the 18th inst. at 12 o'clock, to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

D.G. Hewett, Secretary. Hampshire Telegraph 17th January 1831 

HANTS - VALUABLE EXTRA-PAROCHIAL PROPERTY 
AT WHEAT LANE END, NEAR PURBROOK. 

TO be SOLD by AUCTION, by Messrs GILES and STEAD, at the "Heroes of 
Waterloo Inn,” on Tuesday, the 22nd March, 1831, - A very desirable 
extra-parochial ESTATE, situate at Wheat LANE End, near Purbrook in 
three Lots 

Lot 1. - The INN or TAVERN, called the "HEROES OF WATERLOO," and the 
extensive range of Stabling and Coach-houses, occupying a plot of ground 
containing 2A. OR. 12P. customary measure with considerable frontage 
both in the London and Hambledon Turnpike Roads. 
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Lot 2. - A valuable piece of LAND, opposite the above, containing seven 
Acres, customary measure, fronting the above roads, with a Cottage, Barn, 
and Stable thereon. There is abundance of excellent Brick and Tile Earth 
in this Lot. 

Lot 3. - An allotment of LAND, containing 11A 2R. 24P., customary 
measure, on the East side of, and with considerable frontage to, the 
London Turnpike Road. 

The above Lots present admirable Sites for building on, and would prove 
an excellent Purchase either to occupy or as Investment. 

For further Particulars apply (if by letter, post paid) to Mr. Poulden, 
Solicitor, Portsea; or to Messrs Giles, Estate Agents, Fareham. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 7th March 1831 

HEROES OF WATERLOO INN, NEAR PURBROOK, HANTS. 

TO be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. King, on the Premises, on Friday, the 3rd 
of October, - The neat HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and other Effects, the 
Property of Mrs Anderson, leaving the above Inn; comprising China, Glass, 
capital four-motion Beer Engine, Beer and Spirit Measures, Bagatelle 
Board; four post, tent and other bedsteads, with cotton and dimity 
furnitures, mahogany and other press bedsteads; good hair and wool 
mattresses; good feather beds, blankets, counterpanes, bed and table 
linen; capital eight day clock, by Irish, in mahogany case; chimney and 
dressing glasses; Brussels and Kidderminster carpets; sofa with cotton 
cover:- In mahogany are dining, card and Pembroke tables, chairs, lobby 
drawers, etc., wainscot drawers, corner cupboards, and tables, easy chairs, 
etc., twenty four stout ash chairs; knives and forks, fenders, fire-irons, 20 
gallon copper, roasting and bottle jacks; copper and iron pots, boiler, etc., 
good meat safe, kitchen and dairy utensils, pump stone, tubs, pails and 
numerous other effects. - Also a clever Chestnut Cob Mare, quiet in 
harness; kind half-bred Norman Cow, in calf; fine young Hog, about ten 
score, pigeons and boxes, light rave cart, set of gig harness, wheel barrow, 
two dozen oak wattles, two good ladders, coach steps, light good nine- 
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share scarifier ', plough and thill harness, prongs, forks, grindstone and 
frame garden seats, tools etc. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 29th September 1834 

WATERLOO, NEAR PURBROOK 

A BALL will be held at the '‘Heroes of Waterloo Inn," on Tuesday, January 
5th, 1836, under the immediate patronage of the families in the 
neighbourhood. 

STEWARDS - 

Admiral Napier - Purbrook Lodge 
Dr. Jones - Ashling House, Denmead 
Capt. Nicholson - 9th Regt., Gosport 
Capt. Moore R.M. - Purbrook Cottage 
John Garrett Esq. - Portsmouth 

Tickets 5s. each to be had of the Stewards. - Dancing to commence at nine 
o’clock. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 28th December 1835 
THE WELLINGTON INN 

Always referred to as Waterlooville’s second premier inn, after the Heroes of 
Waterloo, the Wellington Inn in London Road, started its days in around 
1861. It was built for the sum of £1,000, at the junction of London Road and 
Chapel Lane, by the first owner and landlord, Samuel Jonathan Silvester, a 
member of a well known local family. 3 In the census for 1861 the premises 
are recorded as unoccupied (Silvester, described as a builder was living 
close by in Wellington Cottage], In June 1862 we get the first record of the 
new inn when to celebrate Coronation Day of that year: 'Samuel Silvester 
begs to inform his Friends and the Public in General that Parties visiting the 
neighbourhood on this occasion will find ample Accommodation at the 
WELLINGTON INN, where Refreshments of the best Quality may be had’. 


3 Samuel Joseph Silvester appeared to have had many business dealings. As 
well as being a publican and builder he also at one time held the mill at 
Waterlooville. 
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In September 1863 Silvester was granted a licence (see full transcription, 
Hampshire Telegraph, 5th September 1863] to sell spirits at the inn, this was 
in respect of the growing population of the village and he boasted at the time 
that: 

For many years there had been but one licensed house in Waterloo, and 
since then Waterloo had increased very much, both as size and 
subsequently in population, and the demand for accommodation had been 
increased, so much so in fact, had found it necessary to increase his house 
accommodation, and had erected commodious stabling and a coach-house 
besides he had six bedrooms which were all available for lodgers. Recently, 
too the master of the hounds had taken up his residence there, and this 
also increased the number of visitors and called for increased provisions 
for their accommodation. 

In October 1866 the Wellington Inn was advertised to be let with the 
Hampshire Telegraph stating that the inn was ‘doing a good trade, possession 
immediate, income about £90’. 4 Ownership of the inn at around this time 
becomes a little blurred and certainly it would appear that George Henty & 
Son of Chichester were supplying the inn with beer if not renting the 
property themselves. Confusion seems to have come to a head in May 1868 
when Samuel Silvester, at this time very ill, was arrested and put into police 
custody for some unknown misdemeanour. What made the incident more 
mysterious was the fact that a local doctor, Richard Wellings, examined 
Silvester and medically certified him but his opinion was overlooked as Dr 
Wellings stated in an open letter to the Hampshire Telegraph on 10th June 
1868: 

I was requested to visit Samuel Silvester, residing at Waterloo. I did so, 
and after a careful examination, certified that his removal would be 
attended with danger; that, in addition to the bodily disease from which 
he was suffering, there was considerable mental excitement, bordering on 
delirium. Mt certificate was not only disregarded, but an attempt was also 
made to act in direct opposition to it, against which I remonstrated very 


4 Hampshire Telegraph, 13th October 1866. 
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strongly, but was told by police officers my opinion went for nothing with 
them. 5 


What became of Samuel Silvester at this time is unclear but in August 1871 
the Wellington Inn was put up for sale: 6 

WELLINGTON INN, WATERLOO 

On Thursday, August 3rd, 1871, by direction of the mortgage with full 
power of sale, KING & KING are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
Wellington Inn, Waterloo, on the above day, at three for four o’clock, the 
following valuable Property:- 

THE "WELLINGTON INN," WATERLOO, 

A well accustomed and substantially erected Licensed House, containing 
capital public accommodation, with large yard at side containing capital 
stabling with loft over, good range of lock-up coach-houses with 
carpenter’s workshop over etc. Range of stabling and coach-houses in the 
rear, with large loft and stores over, now let to Messrs Henty of Chichester. 

Hampshire Telegraph 29th July 1871 

In around 1902 the inn was acquired by Richard Scott, 7 who also owned the 
Queen's Temperance Hotel, situated on the opposite side of Chapel Lane and 
standing almost next door. At this time the name 'SCOTTS' could be seen over 
the doorways of both premises. At the same time the new Horndean Light 
Railway was set up, running from Cosham to its destination at Horndean, and 


5 At this time a certificate to place a patient into a mental institution need both the 
signatures of the doctor and a magistrate. The magistrate dealing with the case 
was Capt. The Hon. TA Pakenham. Dr Wellings obviously upset with the conduct 
of the magistrate resorted to publishing his letters he had wrote to Capt. 
Pakenham in the Hampshire Telegraph. 

6 It is unclear who acquired the inn at this sale. Certainly George Henty (in 1921 
merged with GS Constable to become Henty & Constable, Brewers of Westgate, 
Chichester) kept on supplying the inn with beer until the sale of Henty & 

Constable to Tamplins Brewery in 1955. 

7 Richard Scott also owned the Queens Hotel in Waterlooville and the Good Intent 
public house and tea rooms at Horndean. 
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passing in front of the inn, making it easier for visitors to travel to and from 
Waterlooville. 

To the left of the inn stood the Wellington Club Room and Billiard Saloon, 
now part of the main Public House and in front of this, hanging from a pole, 
was a fine inn-sign of the Duke of Wellington sitting astride his horse. 
Further along, past the Wellington Club, stood a terrace of cottages known as 
Wellington Terrace, probably built at the same time as Samuel Silvester built 
the inn. 

Now a popular public house within the thriving town of Waterlooville, the 
Wellington can now justly claim fame as being the oldest surviving public 
house in the town. 

FAREHAM. GENERAL ANNUAL LICENSING MEETING 
THE "WELLINGTON INN," WATERLOO 

Mr. Henry Ford, who supported the first application, said it was very little 
beyond facts that he should trouble the magistrates with. He meant by 
that to say that he would not trouble them at any great length. In this case 
he had the honour to appear before them on behalf of Mr. Samuel 
Jonathan Silvester, who resided at Waterloo, and who applied to them for 
permission to retail spirits at the “Wellington Inn," situated in that place, 
which had been held by the applicant as a beerhouse for some time, who 
had conducted the same, he (Mr. Ford) was told with the greatest 
propriety and credit to himself; and if the Bench thought proper to grant 
the application he had no doubt that he would conduct the house 
satisfactorily. As a proof that the requirements of the neighbourhood 
required an additional licensed house, and that the applicant was a fit and 
proper person to be entrusted with such licence, he would read to them a 
testimonial, which was signed by the clergymen, churchwardens, and 
overseers of the parish, in addition to the whole of the leading residents 
and landowners of the neighbourhood, who testified that the house in 
question was suitable in every respect for a licensed house, and that Mr. 
Silvester was a person of good character, and one who might be entrusted 
with the licence. He was desirous to place the whole of the facts before the 
Bench, and therefore directed their attention, in the first place to the fact 
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there was only one licensed house in Waterloo, as most of them were 
aware, viz: "The Heroes of Waterloo" for which he supposed his friend Mr. 
Cousins appeared to oppose. - (Mr. Cousins: Yes 1 oppose for Mr Gale, the 
owner of the "Heroes of Waterloo," and for the occupier). - Well, Mr. Ford 
continued, that would justify him in the remarks he was about to make. 
For many years there had been but one licensed house in Waterloo, and 
since then Waterloo had increased very much, both as size and 
subsequently in population, and the demand for accommodation had been 
increased, so much so in fact, that his client had found it necessary to 
increase his house accommodation, and had erected commodious stabling 
and a coach house besides he had six bedrooms which were all available 
for lodgers. Recently, too the master of the hounds had taken up his 
residence there, and this also increased the number of visitors and called 
for increased provisions for their accommodation. Gentlemen brought 
their horses and put them up in Mr Silvester’s stable, and were obliged to 
have some accommodation. Silvester, as he had said, had conducted the 
house well, and he thought he had established this point - first: that the 
locality required an additional house, and that the applicant was a proper 
person to have the licence. The next question that would arise would be as 
to the house, and he could show them that it was an admirably 
constructed house have cost somewhere around £1,000, and that it 
afforded every accommodation and convenience requisite for the purpose. 
The testimonial testified to all the facts he had endeavoured to show, and 
he urged them to accede to his application. He expressed an opinion 
adverse to that of considering so much about the requirements of the 
neighbourhood, and stated that magistrates in other towns of magnitude 
and importance had recently adopted the course of granting licences in 
cases of where the suitability of the applicant and premises were 
satisfactorily established. He did not, however, urge that point to influence 
them because the increased demands of the neighbourhood required it. 
Having read the testimonial and explained the position of the existing 
houses in the immediate vicinity of Waterloo to that of which he applied, 
Mr. Ford proceeded to examine the applicant, who deposed to the whole of 
the signatures being genuine, and that every householder signed it. 
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Mr. Cousins then proceed to cross examine Mr. Silvester. He said the 
house did not belong to Mr. Henty of Chichester; he (witness) built it. Mr. 
Ford: I can explain that. The house belongs to Silvester, and he let it to Mr. 
Henty, who re-let to Mr Silvester. 

The cross examination was continued. Witness said he was not to receive 
£100 if he obtained the licence, and was to receive any consideration. He 
had been a beer retailer three years, and he applied last year for a licence, 
which was refused. Mr. Cousins then addressed the Bench in opposition to 
the application on behalf of Mr. Gale, the owner of the '‘Heroes of 
Waterloo," which was he said, very near the house for which Mr. Silvester 
applied. He argued that there were three points deductible from the Act of 
Parliament, and he expressed his belief that these three cardinal points 
would govern the Bench in their decision in the present case. The points to 
which he referred were - The suitability of the house, the respectability of 
the applicant, and last, though not least, the requirements of the 
neighbourhood. He was glad to say that as regarded the present 
application he was instructed that Mr. Silvester was of good character, 
which was the more pleasing because it was always a delicate subject for 
an advocate to touch upon. With regard to the house, he proposed to 
dismiss that from their consideration, for the house might or might not be 
fit for a licence, but with reference to the requirements of the 
neighbourhood, he admitted that in a small place like Waterloo there was 
sufficient accommodation, and he asserted in all seriousness that one 
house was sufficient for a place with a population not numbering 150 or 
200 inhabitants. 

Mr. Ford: Pardon me. The population is upwards of 700. Mr. Cousins 
continued that his instructions were what he had stated, and that one 
licensed house and three beer houses were sufficient for such a place. Last 
year there was a similar application, and although the population had not 
increased, yet the application was renewed this year, which was an 
attempt to stultify and upset the decision of last year. They had been told 
that a number of new houses had been erected, and they were asked to 
prove that they were wrong last year. Waterloo was a place chiefly visited 
by people during the summer months for the sake of having a little fresh 
air, and who did not, he urged, require not so much public house 
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accommodation as the applicant stated. He expressed his astonishment to 
hear that the clergymen had signed the testimonial, for clergymen were 
generally opposed to the introduction of public houses, and he urged them 
to allow the present house to exist without any rival, expressing a belief 
that it was quite sufficient for the requirements of the neighbourhood. Sir 
Lucius Curtis said the magistrates would grant the licence to the 
"Wellington Inn." 

Hampshire Telegraph, 5th September 1863 
Directory for Waterlooville 1855 


George Edwards 
Henry Greest 
Joseph Harris 
Isaac Norris 
Peter Warren 


Beer Retailer 

Blacksmith & Beer Retailer 

Waterloo Commercial Inn & Posting House 

Beer Retailer 

Beer Retailer - Stakes 


Directory for Waterlooville 1865 


Mrs Mary Ann Hall 
Samuel Silvester 
Charles Stapley 
William Thatcher 
George Webb 


Waterloo Commercial Inn 
Wellington Inn 

Beer Retailer & Grocer - La Belle Alliance 
Beer Retailer 

Beer Retailer - Bricklayer's Arms 


Directory for Waterlooville 1871 


Henry Foster 
Charles Stapley 
Charles Warren 
George Webb 


Waterloo Tavern (Inn] 

Beer Retailer - La Belle Alliance 
Beer Retailer - Stakes - Fox & Hounds 
Beer Retailer & Brewer - Bricklayer's Arms 
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Directory for Waterlooville 1895 


William Avery 
Charles Alloway 
Jabez Hughes 
Herbert Sly 
David Taylor 
George Webb 


Queen's Temperance & Family Hotel 
Beer Retailer - Bricklayers Arms 
Waterloo Family Hotel 
Wellington Inn 

Beer Retailer - Stakes Hill - Fox & Hounds 
Farmer & Brewer - Bricklayer's Arms 


Victor Dodd 
Arthur 
Freeborough 
Walter Lemm 
Charles Miles 
John Shotter 


Directory for Waterlooville 1911 
Queens Temperance Hotel 

Heroes of Waterloo Hotel 
Beer Retailer - Bricklayer's Arms 
Wellington Inn 

Beer Retailer - Stakes Hill - Fox & Hounds 
THE BRICKLAYER'S ARMS 


Situated close to the crossroads at the top of Stakes Hill Road, the 
Bricklayer's Arms closed its doors for the last time in the late 1970s, after 
serving the local population for over one hundred years. This former 
beerhouse and lodging house is first mentioned in 1859 when a sales 
advertisement was placed in the Hampshire Telegraph: 

BRICKLAYER'S ARMS - WATERLOO 

TO be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. Elliston, early in September, unless an 
acceptable offer be made in the interim. Further particulars in a future 
paper, and of the Auctioneer, Southampton. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 13th August 1859 


The beerhouse, probably from this sale, and certainly for over the next forty 
years, came under the guidance of George Webb, variously described as a 
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gardener, farmer, beer retailer and brewer. 8 Webb certainly brewed his own 
beer, probably close to the premises or more probable at his farm, Wheat 
(Wait] Lane End Farm. 9 In June 1870 Webb was granted a licence to sell wine 
on the premises, raising the premises up from its beerhouse status. He later 
concentrated on farming and brewing, along with his nephew Lewis, a 
brewer, at his farm further along London Road on the road to Purbrook. 10 
One of the earliest photographs of the Bricklayers Arm's advertises 'Webb's 
Ales' for sale above the entrance. 

SHOOTING MATCH 


A fat hog was shot for at Waterloo, near Portsmouth, on Thursday last, the 
conditions of shooting being 12 sparrows, three traps, 5 yards apart; 10 
bore guns, 21 yards rise, and smaller bore guns 18 yards. The following 
gentlemen were the competitors on the occasion: Messrs. S. Warrell, 
Windebank, J. Haigs, Couzens, Paige, Kent White, West, Collier, Courtney, 
Fowler, Martin, Jenman, and Mial. The porker fell to the lot of Mr. Haigs, 
gun maker of Portsea. After the match the competitors partook of an 
excellent repast at the Bricklayer’s Arms provided by the worthy host, Mr. 
George Webb, of Waterloo, in his usual good style, and a delightful evening 
was spent. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 7th March 1868 

As the century wore on it was probable that the running of the Bricklayer's 
Arms became under the control of a tenant of George Webb, and following on 
from him, George Alloway, acted as landlord of the public house for over 


8 George Webb (1835-1908) was the son of George Webb Snr (d.1888), a 
gardener. The 1851 census records George Webb Snr as a gardener residing in 
Stakes Road. George Webb Jnr. (age 16) is recorded as a gardener’s assistant. 
In a directory for Waterlooville in 1855 George Webb is described as a lodging 
house keeper. It is unclear if this was father or son. The 1861 Census for the 
Bricklayer’s Arms records George Webb, age 26, gardener & beer retailer. 

9 Wheat (Wait) Lane End Farm was leased on an annual leasehold from Thomas 
Thislethwayte of Southwick House Estate with George Webb paying £100 
annually. 

10 The 1901 census records George Webb as a brewer and farmer, Wheat Lane 
End Farm. His nephew, Lewis Webb, aged 22, is described as a brewer at the 
same property. 
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twenty five years from 1877. Alloway, like Webb, was described in certain 
directories and census returns as a beer retailer and jobbing gardener and by 
1901 he was also acting as Parish Clerk. 11 In 1913 the public house was 
eventually acquired by Portsmouth United Brewery. 

The public house itself was of no great size, certainly one of the smallest 
public houses in the neighbourhood. The building itself disappeared around 
1980 when the area close to the crossroads was re-developed. 

FOR SALE - A BAY FILLY, 15 hands 1, quiet to ride or drive. Price £25. - 
Apply to George Webb, Brewer, Waterloo, Hants 

Hampshire Telegraph, 30th April 1870 

LA BELLE ALLIANCE and QUEEN’S TEMPERANCE & FAMILY HOTEL. 

Situated almost next door to the Wellington Inn, on the corner of Chapel Lane 
and London Road, this short lived beerhouse took its name from an inn a 
short distance from the battlefield of Waterloo. On the morning of 18th June 
1815 the inn became Napoleon Bonaparte's headquarters for the oncoming 
battle. Blucher the Prussian commander, suggested that the battle should be 
remembered as la Belle Alliance to commemorate the Seventh Coalition of 
Britain, Russia, Netherlands, Sweden, Austria, Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, and a 
number of German States which had all joined the coalition to defeat the 
French Emperor. Wellington, who had chosen the field and commanded an 
allied army which had fought the French all day, instead recommended 
Waterloo, the village just north of the battlefield, where he himself had spent 
the previous night, commenting that it would not do to name the battle after 
the loser's command post. 

The Waterlooville Belle Alliance is first recorded in 1851 when Henry Greest, 
a master Blacksmith was living on site, it would appear that Greest worked 
from the smithy behind the premises as well as retailing beer from the 

11 On 4th June the licence for the Bricklayer’s Arms was transferred to John 
Foster. Later that year the licence was transferred from Foster to George Alloway. 
In the 1891 census George Alloway is described as a beer retailer and jobbing 
gardener at No. 2 Stakes (Hill) Road. 
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beerhouse. Like a number of beerhouses of the period, the subsequent 
publicans of the La Belle Alliance also had other occupations, namely grocers 
and carpenters. The last innkeeper before the closure and demolition of the 
inn in May/June 1886 was William Gulliver, who also carried on a 
wheelwrighting business at the rear of the premises (see Hampshire 
Telegraph, 15th May 1886], 

Before closure and the subsequent demolition of the building it was acquired 
by local landowner George Lancaster JP of Melton House, Waterloo. 
Lancaster was a big landowner locally, owning it is said some forty plus 
properties in the Waterlooville area. Lancaster, after the demolition of the La 
Belle Alliance, built, at a sum of nearly £2,000, a larger property on the site. 
The new building, called the Queen's Hotel, was used as a meeting place for 
various organisations, one such being the Waterloo Liberal Club who met 
there shortly after the opening of the new club room in August 1887: 

NEW CLUB AT THE QUEEN’S HOTEL 

The opening of a new Club room at the Queen’s Hotel, Waterlooville, was 
celebrated on Tuesday night by a dinner, at which Mr. G.S. Lancaster J.P., 
presided, and there were about sixty guests present, including Messrs 
Reginald Wilberforce, J. Baker, J.P., H.Blessley, J.W. Owen, W. Forsyth, 
Cooke-Smith, H. Melhuish, H.B. Morris, T. Lee, J. Chapman, Davis, A. 
Lancaster, J. Woodward, etc. Full justice having being done to the good 
fare, which was served in a manner reflecting great credit upon Mr. 
Laurance Savage, the proprietor of the hotel, a short toast list was done 
through various speeches etc., '‘Prosperity to the new Waterloo Liberal 
Club" was received with enthusiasm, and Alderman Baker gave the 
"Health of Mr. George Lancaster", and that of his wife and family. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 13th August 1887 

It would appear that no licence was obtained for the new premises, named 
the Queen's Hotel, and the new imposing property carried out its business as 
the Queen's Temperance Hotel under the management of Laurence Savage. 
This was not the original aim of the property as George Lancaster stated in 
his appeal for a new licence for the premises in October 1887. He stated that 
he would: 
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Emphatically deny that it was ever intended to use the place as a 
Temperance Hotel. Mr. Lancaster’s object in carrying out the alterations 
was to erect a building worthy of the place, and though he had never 
intended that the beer licence should lapse, the house would be patronised 
by a different class of persons to those who formerly frequented La Belle 
Alliance. 

1st October 1887 

In around 1898 the hotel was acquired by Richard Scott, who would also 
later keep the Werllington Inn next door. Along with the Wellington Inn the 
name Scott's could be seen over the entrance. Interestingly the hotel carried 
on as the Queen's Temperance Hotel as later directories testify. During the 
Second World War the property was taken over by the Admiralty but sadly 
this fine building was demolished in the 1960s when the town went through 
a programme of modernisation and redevelopment. 

ROBBERY AT WATERLOO 

LA BELLE ALLIANCE, WATERLOOVILLE 

On Wednesday next May 19th, 1886, Messrs J. Williams and Son are 
instructed by Mr. Gulliver to SELL by AUCTION, William Hulbert, a middle 
aged man was charged with stealing a prong and a hammer, of the value 
of 3s., the property of Samuel J. Silvester. The prosecutor is a miller at 
Waterloo, and the articles were missed at different times, and traced to 
the prisoner’s possession by Police Constable Witt, who afterwards 
apprehended him at his lodgings, the “Woodman" beerhouse, at Purbrook. 
The articles were bought, under circumstances somewhat questionable by 
Charles Stapley, the keeper of the ",Belle Alliance," at Waterloo, and 
Admiral Sir Henry Chads made some strong remarks thereon. The gallant 
Admiral told Stapley that he must have known in his own mind that the 
things were come by dishonesty, and that if he was not more careful in the 
future, he might not only lose his licence but some day find himself in 
custody. The prisoner, after considerable hesitation, pleaded guilty, and it 
was proved that he had been twice previously convicted at Salisbury. He 
was now sentenced to two months imprisonment. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 6th November 1867 
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LA BELLE ALLIANCE, WATERLOOVILLE 

On Wednesday next May 19th, 1886, Messrs J. Williams and Son are 
instructed by Mr. Gulliver to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, as above, 
commencing at Twelve o'clock, - The whole of the STOCK-IN-TRADE OF A 
WHEELWRIGHT, comprising quantity of oak and ash plank, felloes, stocks, 
spokes, benches, lathe, vice, new body of Reading cart, heavy trolley to 
carry four to five tons; also two portable race stands, one with covered top 
weighing room under, to accommodate about 80 people, the other a large 
open stand to accommodate about 300 people with canvas, ropes, and 
about 300 feet of chain paling, forming ring, and all gear requisite to fit 
out a race meeting; also utensils and fixtures of a beerhouse, together with 
the HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. 

May be viewed the morning of sale, and all lots to be paid for and cleared 
immediately after. Auction House, Cosham, Hants. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 15th May 1886 

FAREHAM LICENSING MEETING A WATERLOO LICENSEE 

Mr. H. Wainscot [Walker & Wainscot], of Portsmouth, made an application 
on behalf of the owners and occupiers of the premises at Waterloo, 
formerly known as the La Belle Alliance, and he said that last year the 
premises were in course of being rebuilt by Mr. Lancaster, and had since 
been occupied by Mr. Savage as a private hotel. The licence, therefore, 
though granted, had not been taken up. - The Chairman: It is not open for 
you to say that the licence was renewed, when the only official document, 
the book before us says that it was not renewed. - The Justices Clerk said 
he remembered that the tenant [Mr. Gulliver] had written him a letter to 
the effect that the licence would not be required [the letter was sent for 
and read]. - Mr. Wainscot said that up to that moment he was aware that 
any such letter had been written, but he was sure that the Bench would see 
the importance of not permitting occupiers to set up in that way, by which 
landlords would be open to be left with private houses. He asked, however, 
that the whole matter might stand over until the adjournment, when he 
would have plans and witnesses present. - The clerk said he thought notice 
should be given for a new licence. - Mr. Wainscot said he would do that, so 
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that he might fall back upon the notice in case the existing licence was not 
renewed. - The adjournment was granted. 

Hampshire Telegraph 27th August 1887 

THE QUEEN’S HOTEL, WATERLOO. A LICENCE REFUSED 

At the adjourned licensing session at Fareham yesterday, Mr. H. Wainscot, 
applied to the Justice’s J. Carpenter Gamier, F. Stapleton-Brotherton, JP 
Snell, Esqs., General Napier, and Captain Sir Alfred Balliston, for a renewal 
of the licence of La Belle Alliance, Waterloo, on behalf of Mr. William 
Gulliver. Mr. M. Hyde opposed the application on the part of Mr. Leader, of 
the Heroes of Waterloo, and of Mr. Sly, of the Wellington Hotel; and 
Mr.G.H. King appeared for the owner of the premises (Mr. G.S. Lancaster 
J.P.J. In opening the case Mr. Wainscot said that before the last annual 
licensing session the property in question was purchased by Mr. Lancaster, 
and negotiations were made with Mr. Gulliver; it being ultimately resolved 
that the latter should leave the house. The terms had not been settled 
before the licensing meeting, and Mr. Gulliver wrote to Mr. Donnithorne 
informing him that he had no intention to transfer the licence to any other 
person. The Licensing Act set forth that a holder of a licence should not be 
required to attend a session unless he was required to do so for some 
special reason by the Justices. No notice was given to his client to attend, 
and he (Mr. Wainscot] therefore contended that the licence was renewed, 
although the certificate was not taken up. From that time until the annual 
licensing meeting of 1887, Mr. Gulliver was the holder of the licence, and 
as the certificate did not expire until October, he was entitled to receive it 
when he made application for it in August last. His client had not 
neglected to get the house renewed, and the terms of his letter to Mr. 
Donnithorne went to prove that. It was true that La Belle Alliance had 
been demolished, but in its place Mr. Lancaster had, at a cost of nearly two 
thousand pounds, erected a building which was certainly an ornament to 
Waterloo, and he urged such improvements ought to be encouraged. - The 
Chairman asked whether the new building had not been placed to some 
other use, to which Mr. Wainscot replied that even if that were so, such use 
of the premises did not get rid of the licence. - The Chairman: why was it 
called a temperance hotel? - Mr. Wainscot: well Sir, one cannot account 
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for the way in which business is carried on in a house with respect to 
which negotiations are being made between the owner and the holder of 
the licence. - Mr. William Gulliver said he was formerly the keeper of La 
Belle Alliance, and at the licensing meeting in 1886 Mr. Lancaster, who 
was then the owner of the premises, was negotiating with him with a view 
to his quitting the house. He wrote the letter referred to by Mr. Wainscot 
to Mr. Donnithorne intimating that he did not wish to transfer the licence, 
but did not take up the certificate. - By Gen. Napier: He did not occupy the 
new premises. - By Mr. Hyde: At the time of the annual Licensing Session 
in 1886 he was not the actual resident occupier. He left the house in May 
or June, 1886, and it was then pulled down. Mr. Lancaster never told him 
that the place was to be used as a Liberal Club. - General Napier: Did you 
apply for the licence in 1886? - Witness: no Sir. - General Napier: Why? - 
Witness: Because then I was off the premises. - General Napier: But that 
did not prevent you from applying for the certificate. Why did you not do 
so? - Witness: Well Sir, I can hardly answer that question. - By Mr. 
Wainscot: He had never attended the Licensing Sessions since he first took 
up the licence. - By Mr. Donnithorne: Prior to 1865 his certificate was 
obtained by an agent sent from Waterloo. - Mr. A.C. Lewis, of Havant, 
architect, produced plans of the new house, the cost of which he stated to 
be £2,000. It was admirably adapted for the business. - By Mr. Hyde: There 
was a licensed house called the Wellington Inn next door to La Belle 
Alliance, and the Heroes of Waterloo was situated about 150 yards away. 
- Mr. King then addressed the Bench on behalf of his client, submitting 
that there was no power or right on the part of the Magistrates to refuse 
to renew the licence without notice being first given to the holder to 
attend the Sessions. Moreover, the holder need not take up his Magisterial 
certificate at any prescribed time during the year it was granted, but if he 
neglected to apply for it he could not obtain the necessary licence from the 
Excise Authorities. Mr. Gulliver applied for the certificate of 1886, prior to 
its expiration, and was quite within his rights in applying for a renewal 
this year. A point had been raised by Mr. Hyde as to the use of the building 
as a Liberal Club. He denied that this was so, and added that the present 
occupier was a staunch conservative. - Replying to a remark by General 
Napier, Mr. King said he was instructed to emphatically deny that it was 
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ever intended to use the place as a Temperance Hotel. Mr. Lancaster’s 
object in carrying out the alterations was to erect a building worthy of the 
place, and though he had never intended that the beer licence should 
lapse, the house would be patronised by a different class of persons to 
those who formerly frequented La Belle Alliance. It was intended that the 
business should be carried on by Mr Savage, who possessed high 
testimonials, and if the licence was now renewed to Mr Gulliver he should 
apply for its transfer to Mr. Savage. - Mr. Hyde submitted that the 
application should have been made under the "closed house section", 
George IV, instead of a renewal for the licence being asked for He pointed 
out that at the time the licensing meeting was held, Mr. Gulliver had left 
the premises, and inasmuch as the law required that the licence should 
only be granted to the real resident occupier Mr. Gulliver was not even 
then entitled to its renewal. Mr. Gulliver did not occupy the house at the 
present moment, and therefore had no 'locus standi’. Mr. Hyde also 
pointed out that the other licensed houses in the place were sufficient for 
the requirements of the residents. Mr. Donnithorne remarked that the 
question of residences only applied to the excise licence. - Mr Leader was 
then called into the witness box. He stated that there were 140 houses in 
Waterloo, twelve of which were unoccupied, and to meet the requirements 
of the residents there were two fully licensed houses and one beer house. - 
The magistrates then retired to consider the case, and after a brief 
absence refused the licence. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 1st October 1887 

STAKES 

Until the development of Waterlooville the hamlet of Stakes was no more 
than a few scattered cottages on what is now Stakes Hill Road. The history of 
the area originates from 1243 when Richard de Merley, Lord of the Manor of 
Farlington, gave about 130 acres to Thomas, son of Alan de Stake, whose sub ¬ 
manor was situated near Frendstaple, later Stakes hamlet. The Stake family 
interest finished in 1480 when the lands passed to the Gunter family. 


Later the early nineteenth century development of prominent large estates 
gave the area a bigger profile. John Spice Hulbert developed the Stakes Hill 
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Lodge Estate after acquiring the land in 1818, and generations of the family 
lived there until the early 1970s when a fire destroyed the house. Perhaps 
the most prominent estate was Oaklands, now a Catholic School, which 
among its owners was General Sir Charles Napier, of Sind and India fame. 
Napier lived at Oaklands for only three years before his death in 1853 but 
again it was the home for many years of the Napier family. Other large 
houses, such as Rockville, the home of the Livingstone-Learmonth family 
were also built close by. 

Apart from the gradual build up of larger houses and estates Stakes still kept, 
until development after the Second World War, its detached village 
appearance. The well known Waterlooville photographer Herbert Marshall, 
who photographed over many years the Waterlooville area, lived as a child in 
Stakes where his mother kept the sub post office. 


Stakes circa 1905. The Post Office, the childhood home of photographer 
Herbert Marshall, is the building on the right. 

Its one public house, the Fox and Hounds, although briefly closed, is now, 
after a recent refurbishment, serving the burgeoning area which has grown 
up specifically since the 1950s and over the last decade or more. 
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THE FOX & HOUNDS 


There was probably a beerhouse situated at Stakes long before the first 
mention of one recorded there in 1851, and it is possible that the small 
hamlet may have boasted two; directories for the area certainly record many 
beer retailers in this area in the mid nineteenth century. One beerhouse 
stands out, and that is the one associated with the Fox and Hounds, first 
recorded as such in the 1851 census with Selina Purcell acting as a beerhouse 
keeper. Also previously known as just the Fox beerhouse it became generally 
known as the Fox and Hounds, the name which it has retained in one form or 
another for over 140 years. 

In October 1865 the Fox Inn, as it was described in the local press, was put 
up for sale along with six cottages with 'large gardens and wells of good water 
and large productive orchards and a prime piece of Meadow land, well 
calculated for building purposes’. The advertisement for sale went on to 
describe the land for sale as ‘being the only piece of land in the locality for sale, 
being surrounded by highly respectable proprietors, there is not the slightest 
probability of ever meeting with the chance of buying such a desirable plot for 
building purposes’. 12 

In August 1868 Mr White, the landlord of the Fox and Hounds applied for a 
spirit licence for the Fox and Hounds, the beerhouse then belonging to 
George Tickner, brewer of Landport, Portsmouth. Unfortunately at this time 
the application was refused. 13 

The following year, in May 1869, the landlord, John Lush, was summoned for 
keeping the beerhouse open after hours and fined 40s. for his pains. It was 
also disclosed at this time 'that the house was not a very well conducted one 
and there had been much drunkenness there lately'. (See Hampshire Telegraph, 
22nd May 1869], The following year, the owner, Charles Warren, applied for 
a spirit licence and to turn the house into an inn with accommodation, the 

12 Hampshire Telegraph, 25th October 1865. ‘Important Sale of Valuable 
Property, situate at Stakes Hill, in the parish of Farlington.’ 

13 George Tickner was the owner of the Brunswick Brewery, Grigg Street, 
Portsmouth. A fire at the premises on 29th March 1872 destroyed best part of the 
brewery. 
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application being again refused, (see Hampshire Telegraph, 24th August 
1870], By 1877, and probably some years earlier, the beerhouse was leased 
to the Steam Brewery, at Cosham. By that year the Steam Brewery and the 
thirteen alehouses and beerhouses leased to it were auctioned off. 

On the 30 August 1885 the Fox and Hounds was used in a sad case by the 
County Coroner, Edgar Goble, in an inquest relating to the death of Frederick 
William Fry, aged 17, of Stakes, who died after engaging in a fight with 
another youth, Samuel Weston, aged 16. Weston was charged with 
manslaughter after Frederick Fry died two days after the fight. The inquest 
reported that Fry died from a blow to the head which caused a blood clot. At 
the ensuing trial at Winchester Assizes Weston was cleared of manslaughter 
and released. 14 

From the late nineteenth century and into the twentieth, the Fox and Hounds 
became a favourite old country pub for day trippers and visitors alike. In 
1936 the old pub was demolished and a new public house was built to the 
rear of the old one. The architect of this new building being JW Walmisley of 
Southsea, who designed other public houses for the brewers Portsmouth and 
Brighton United Brewery. It would later come under the umbrella of the 
Portsmouth Brewers, Brickwoods. This new public house still survives 
serving now a much bigger population than when first built. 

HAVANT PETTY SESSIONS 
"FOX & HOUNDS" BEERHOUSE, STAKES, WATERLOO 

John Lush, the landlord of the ",Fox and Hounds" beerhouse, at Stakes, was 
summoned for keeping his house open for the sale of beer after tern o’clock 
at night, on the 8th inst. - A constable went to the house on the evening in 
question at half past ten and found it open. The defendant, who was 
present, said it was only twenty minutes past, and the clock in the bar 
indicated that time. When told by the constable that it was half past 
defendant said he was not aware it was so late, although he knew it was 


14 County Court Inquests were nearly always carried out at the nearest public 
building and in most cases the nearest public house to the actual event in case. 
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after ten. - Mr. Superintendant Drew said the defendant had been 
cautioned before. - P.S. Bliss said the house was not a very well conducted 
one, and there had been much drunkenness there lately. - Mr. Drew, under 
the circumstances, asked the magistrates to impose a heavy penalty. - The 
defendant, who pleaded guilty, was fined 40s. and costs, the magistrates 
remarking that they saw no reason to mitigate the penalty. The money 
was paid. 

Hampshire Telegraph 22nd May 1869 

ANNUAL LICENSING MEETING THE "FOX/’ STAKES 

Henry Ford supported the application of Charles Warren for a licence for 
the "Fox" beerhouse, at Stakes, in the parish of Farlington. - Mr. Ford said 
an application had been previously made for the same house, and refused; 
but since that time additions and improvements had been made, and now 
the applicant came into court in quite upon a different footing. The house, 
which in every way suitable for a respectable hostelry, was, together with 
several other houses in the village, the applicant’s property; so that he did 
not come before the bench as a man who had everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by getting a licence. He (Mr. Ford) had known the 
applicant personally for about 40 years, during the whole of which time he 
had always maintained an excellent character for uprightness and 
integrity, and stood well in the opinion of his neighbours, as the memorial 
which was signed by several respected inhabitants, including the two 
churchwardens, would show. In addition to this the applicant had 
testimonials from Mr. Seymour Taylor, Sir Thomas Holloway, and Lord 
Poulett, the latter gentleman’s estate being almost immediately opposite 
the house. Mr. Ford went on to urge the necessity of another spirit house in 
the neighbourhood, and alleged that the nearest house in four directions 
were one, one and a half, two, two and a half miles away, respectively. He 
submitted that the case was a remarkably strong one, and appealed to the 
bench to take it into their favourable consideration. He called the 
applicant, who deposed to the size of the rooms and the accommodation 
he was capable of affording in the event of the application being 
successful. - Application refused. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 24th August 1870 
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WATERLOOVILLE'S MODERN PUBLIC HOUSES 



THE CENTURION 

Situated in Crookhorn Lane, a mile outside of Waterlooville, this modern 
public house serves a large residential area close by. Built in the 1960s it now 
caters for the large Crookhorn Housing Estate as well as residential housing 

to the rear of the property. 

THE JESTER 

This short lived public house was situated close to the library, at the bottom 
of the precinct shopping area close to the town centre. Built around 1973 at 
the same time as the nearby Waterlooville library, the Jester disappeared in 
around 1990 when the area south and west of the library was redeveloped. 

THE WOODPECKER 

Built around the late 1950s The Woodpecker, London Road, Waterlooville, is 
situated about five minutes' walk from the town centre, on the road towards 
Horndean. Refurbished in October 2007, it now has a good reputation with a 
very popular carvery restaurant. 


The Woodpecker in 2005 before being refurbished in 2007. 
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THE DENMEAD QUEEN 



Waterlooville's latest public house opened to the public on 1st November 
2011. The site, in Queens Parade, London Road shopping precinct, was 
formerly used as various retail outlets before being acquired by the JD 
Weatherspoon chain of public house/diners and converted into a public 
house. 


The 'Denmead Queen' circa 1920. 

The name of the public house derives from the former red painted buses that 
ran from Hambledon to the Portsmouth town hall, which passed through 
Waterlooville on their journey. There were several 'Denmead Queens' as they 
replaced by later models over the years. The service was finally bought out in 
the mid-1930s by Southdown Motor Services. 

THE FALCON 

The Falcon public house was built in the late 1950s to early 1960s when a 
parade of shops were built in Hambledon Road, south of the town centre. 
Over the ensuing years a large proportion of housing has been built close by 
including the Berg Estate. Future development on the western side of 
Hambledon Road, almost opposite the public house, will make this quite a 
busy and built up area. 
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COWPLAIN 


Cowplain, a large village on the northern outskirts of Waterlooville, is 
situated almost half way between Waterloo and Horndean on the former 
turnpike road from Portsmouth to London. It reputedly owes its origins and 
name from the Spotted Cow Inn that stood there. Prior to about 1849 the 
area was made up of scattered cottages along the length of the road. The 
hamlet of Cow Plain developed after the erection of the Spotted Cow and 
other nearby cottages from around the middle of the 19th century. The name 
of the village derives from the inn, coupled with the fact that hereabouts was 
indeed a 'plain,' hence Cow Plain. Prior to this the area was part of the Forest 
of Bere, which was enclosed in 1810. The Queen's Inclosure, a small wood, 
and remnant of the original Forest of Bere, stands on the London road a little 
to the east of the inn. 

As with most hamlets and villages along the stretch of the London Road, 
development soon followed, although Cowplain until prior to the Second 
World War still retained its village like attraction. Into the twentieth century 
urban development took a hold and now, Cowplain, with its population of 
over 8,000 and its large housing developments close to the London Road, is 
almost an extension of the ever growing Waterlooville. 

THE SPOTTED COW 

The Spotted Cow is first mentioned as beerhouse in March 1849 when the 
Hampshire Telegraph advertises for sale: 

NEAR WATERLOO & HORNDEAN 

A well frequented BEERHOUSE, with all the necessary Appurtanances, and 
two Cottages with Gardens and Offices. 

TO be SOLD by AUCTION, by Crook and Son, at the Heroes of Waterloo Inn, 
Waterloo, on Wednesday, the 28th day of March, 1849, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, in two lots. - All that substantial newly-erected FREEHOLD 
DOUBLE MESSUAGE or DWELLING HOUSE, with good Garden and 
Outbuildings, now used as a Beerhouse, known as the “Spotted Cow,", 
situate and being near the ninth mile stone, on the west side of the road 
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from Waterloo to Horndean, in the occupation of Mr. Lovdear; also two 
newly erected FREEHOLD roomy COTTAGES, with Outhouses, Erections, 
and Gardens, situate and being at or near the southern extremity of the 
lane which branches from Catherington into the London turnpike road 
leading from Portsmouth to Horndean, in the occupation of Messrs Page 
and Piercy. May be viewed by permission, and for further particulars apply 
to James Hoskins, Esq., Solicitor, Portsmouth, Gosport, and Havant; or to 
the Auctioneers, Portsmouth, Gosport. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 17th March 1849 


TO be SOLD - A first-rate Greyhound, two years old. To be seen at the 
Spotted Cow, Cow Plain, near Horndean. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 15th February, 1851 



The Spotted Cow and Cowplain village, 1910. 


The original mid 19th century building of the Spotted Cow stood almost onto 
the London Road and was acquired in April 1860 by George Gale in 
partnership with his father Richard of the nearby brewery of George Gale & 
Co., of Horndean. George Gale bought, for £240, two dwelling houses on the 
west side of the London road at Cowplain Bottom, then used as a beerhouse 
called the Spotted Cow.' 15 In the 1930s the Gale's brewery, it would appear, 
went through a period of modernising their inns and even replacing some of 
the older buildings. The Spotted Cow, like its neighbour in Waterlooville, the 
Heroes, was demolished and replaced with a modern building with the new 

15 It appeared that from the 1850s George A Gale was successfully expanding his 
brewing business. Richard Gale was described as a merchant of Pyle Farm, 
Blendworth. Gales, A Study in Brewing, Business and Family History, Barry 
Stapleton & James H Thomas, 2001. 
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public house standing a little further back from the London Road then the 
original did. The Spotted Cow is now managed by Fuller's Brewery, 16 after 
they acquired the Gale’s Brewery in November 2005. 

COWPLAIN'S MODERN PUBLIC HOUSES 

BREWMASTER 

Situated in Hart Plain Avenue, this modern style public house, built in the 
late 1960s, was demolished in 2014 and the site is being redeveloped. In July 
2012 a planning application for the site proposed 'the demolition of the 
existing derelict public house, together with the erection of a flatted 
development of nine two bedroom units, associated parking and landscaping’. 
The application went on to say that ‘the proposal will create a more attractive 
corner feature and will significantly improve the quality of the area through 
the removal of the existing and dilapidated public house building, which at 
present offers no visual appeal to the area’. 

THE CROW’S NEST 

Built in 1963 at about the same time as the Hazleton Estate, this is another of 
a number of public houses that were built around the same time in this fast 
growing area of Cowplain. Unfortunately, like a large number of public house 
it has closed and by October 2012 a planning application had been passed to 
demolish the public house and replace it with four new dwellings. 


THE RAINBOW 



16 Fuller, Smith & Turner PLC, brewers of Chiswick, London. 
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Another modern style public house built around the 1960s, this pub in Milton 
Road, Cowplain caters for a wide urban area, close to the Wecock Farm 
Housing Estate. 

THE HISTORY OF THE COWPLAIN SOCIAL CLUB 1923-1973 

The idea of forming the Cowplain Social Club was pioneered by a few local 
tradesmen. The club was originally accommodated in a rather large garage 
adjacent to 100 London Road Cowplain, which was generously loaned by Mr 
Durant who installed a billiard table and later a card school was also formed. 
The popularity of the club was evident and the present site was purchased 
from Mr. Borrow, the owner of Padnell Farm which reached to the A3. 

The new premises were opened in 1923 and consisted of a lounge bar where 
beer could be bought for 3V2p. per pint, and spirits were priced at 7d per tot. 
Shortly after this the club membership of approximately 200 and annual 
subscriptions at a fee of five shillings, living quarters were built for the Club 
Steward. The Club quickly became the social centre for miles around and in 
1931 an additional hall was built, access to the original building being 
facilitated by a small corridor. Inevitably the Club experienced a very lean 
time during the 1939-1945 war years, but was however able to remain 
solvent. 

After the war, with the consequential boom in population, the club 
membership continued to soar, resulting in the need to extend the club 
premises. During the Sixties the area was rapidly developed, attracting many 
of the new inhabitants to the facilities provided at the club, and 1962 saw the 
tart of the improvements and amenities that are enjoyed at the present time. 

Today the Social Club goes from strength to strength with modern facilities 
that are probably the better of many equivalent organisations locally. The 
club has a strong membership with football, cricket, darts and snooker clubs 
attached to the Club with fortnightly quizzes, weekly live entertainments and 
other social activities such as ballroom dancing, bingo etc for its many 
members to enjoy. 

Cowplain Social Club Literature 
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PLOUGH & BARLEYCORN 



Situated in Tempest Avenue at the top of the old Park Lane which originally 
ran from Bedhampton to Cowplain, this modern public house was built at the 
same time as the nearby Hurstwood Estate. Built in the late 1970s the pub 
itself was built close to the site of Westbrook Farm, a former farm of the 
Bedhampton Deerpark. Latterly before its demolition in the 1970s the farm, 
had, until being sold off in 1936, been part of the old Leigh Park Estate. 


The Plough and Barleycorn was built close to the site of the Westbrook 
Farmhouse seen here in 1977. (HRO HPP1/19], 

THE PUBLIC HOUSES OF LOVEDEAN 

THE GREEN DRAGON 

Situated on the junction of Lovedean Lane and Woodcroft Lane, this much 
cherished public house closed its doors for the last time in December 2011. 
The Green Dragon originally opened on 26th September 1966 after earlier 
objections to building of the public house were put forward by local residents 
in regard to alleged increase in traffic. On the 6th March 1966 at the Annual 
Meeting of the Havant Licensing Justices the application and the licence were 
affirmed. 
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The public house went on to serve local residents of Lovedean and Cowplain, 
as well as the nearby new estate at Wecock Farm for over forty years. The 
last landlady until its closure was Kathy Birmingham who was a noted as a 
singer. She once auditioned for the popular television series the X Factor. 



The Green Dragon in 2000. After closure the site became a Tesco Express 
store opening to the public in March 2012. 


THE BIRD IN HAND 

The Bird in Hand is now much changed from its earlier days of being a 
grocers, bakers and beer retailer. Originally the premise was a quaint 
thatched roof property with a cottage like appearance. Until his death inl864 
the property was used as a grocery store by Charles Poole. 17 After his death 
the property was used as a grocery store, bakers and a beer house by Noah 
Wiles. Wiles had married Emily, the daughter of Charles Poole in 1865. 18 


17 Charles Poole, 1793-1864. Other shopkeepers are recorded in Lovedean prior 
to Charles Poole. One such being Edward Ansell, who died in 1810 and was 
described as a ‘Shopkeeper of Lovedean’. 

18 Noah Wiles (1835-19) b. Bedfordshire. 
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The Bird in Hand, Lovedean, circa 1905. 



The Bird in Hand, 2000. 


By the time of the 1871 census the premises are recorded as the Bird in Hand 
under the control of Noah Wiles who is recorded as a grocer, baker and beer 
retailer. Interestingly, the following census for 1881 has Noah Wiles still at 
the Bird in Hand but recorded as a farmer of 77 acres and employing two 
men. 
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Havant History Booklets 


1A Brief History of Havant £5 

2 A Brief History of Stockheath £3 

3 A Brief History of the Railway in Havant and 'The Battle of Havant' £6 

4 The Arrival of the Railway in Emsworth 

5 A Collection of Articles on Hayling Island, Vol. 1 £6 

6 Borough of Havant Timeline 

7 The Bedhampton War Memorial 

8 Belmont Park 

9 Charles Lewis, Surveyor and Auctioneer in Nineteenth Century Havant 

10 Edgar Borrow 

11 Havant Congregationalists in the Edwardian Era 1901-1914 

12 The Havant Dissenters' Cemetery £8 

13 The Havant Memorial Cross 

14 Havant United Reformed Church 

15 Havant War Memorial Hospital and the Royal Doulton Nursery Rhyme 
Tiles £5 

16 Brick Making on Hayling Island 

17 History of Leigh Park and the Hamlet of Leigh £3 

18 HMS Havant 

19 Farms in the Leigh Park Area £3 

20 Malting and Brewing in Havant 

21 Wartime Memories of Hayling £5 

22 The Great War of 1914 to 1918 £5 

23 The Havant Bonfire Boys 

24 The Havant Cemeteries at New lane and Eastern Road 

25 The Hayling Bridge and Wadeway £6 

26 The Hayling Island Branch Line £6 

27 The Inns and Public Houses of Durrants, Redhill, Rowlands Castle, 
Finchdean, Forestside and Stansted £6 

28 The Inns of Bedhampton 

29 Havant's Inns, Posting Houses and Public Houses £6 
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30 The Public Houses and Inns of Waterlooville, Cowplain, Lovedean, 
Purbrook and Widley £6 

31 The Rookery and Somerstown 

32 The Spring Arts and Heritage Centre 

33 Childhood Memories of Havant in the Second World War £6 

34 The Historic Public Houses and Hostelries of Hayling Island £8 

35 A Brief History of Emsworth and Warblington 

36 Havant in the Second World War £5 

37 Reaction, a First World War Poem 

38 A History of the Post Office in Havant 

39 Revd Thomas Loveder 

40 The Making of Havant Volume 1 £5 

41 The Making of Havant Volume 2 £5 

42 The Making of Havant Volume 3 £5 

43 The Making of Havant Volume 4 £5 

44 The Making of Havant Volume 5 £5 

45 The Development of Denvilles £8 

46 The Havant Union Workhouse £5 

47 A Collection of Articles on Hayling Island, Vol. 2 £6 

48 The Forgotten Admirals of Leigh £5 

49 The Havant United Reformed Church 

50 A Brief History of Bedhampton 

51 Coach Traffic in Emsworth 

52 A Brief History of Havant, A. M. Brown 

53 A Postal history of Emsworth 

54 Bedhampton and Havant and the Royal Navy £6 

55 A History of the Forest of Bere and The Early Years of Waterlooville 
1810-1910 

57 Proposed Langstone Harbour Airbase 

58 A History of Waterlooville, Alan Reger 

60 Origins of Portsmouth Corporation Leigh Park bus Routes 
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Park Community Enterprises Ltd 


Park Community Enterprises Ltd is a not for profit limited 
company that has been setup by four senior members 
of staff at Park Community School to enable students at 
the school to gain training, work experience and key 
employability skills. This will be achieved by the setting up 
of a number of small commercially operating businesses at 
which students will take part in all of the stages of running 
a small business, the first of these is Park Design and 
Print. Park Design and Print have a range of modern digital 
printing equipment specifically suited to short run digital 
printing, usually less than 2000 copies of a single item. 


Park Design and Print are able to produce, to a 
commercial standard, a full range of printed and 
personalised promotional items, including: 


Printing 

Business Cards, Letterheads, Compliment Slips, Flyers, 
Brochures, Booklets, Postcards, Menus, Posters, Banners, 
Pop Up Displays, Pads, NCR Pads 

Personalised Items 

Greetings Cards, Mugs, Moneyboxes, Keyrings, Badges, 
Fridge Magnets, Canvas Prints, T-shirts 


This booklet has been printed by Park Design and Print, which has 
been established to give young people real life work experience. 

Park Community Enterprises Ltd trading as Park Design and Print 
PDP@pcs.hants.sch.uk - 023 9248 1166 



m +*** 


Educating and inspiring young people 
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In October 1883 Noah Wiles applied for a full licence for the Bird in Hand, 
taking it away from its beerhouse status. Unfortunately the application was 
refused: 

COUNTY LISENSING SESSIONS, THE CASTLE, WINCHESTER 

Noah Wiles, keeper of the Bird in Hand beerhouse, Lovedean, 
Catherington, applied for the confirmation of a "full" licence of the house, 
which he had had for fifteen years. The population of Catherington was 
about 1,000, and Lovedean was a district of it. There was no house within 
three miles, and there had been much sickness in the vicinity, where there 
was a population of 200. The house was rated at £20 a year. There were 
several houses in Catherington itself, and in White’s directory Lovedean 
was not mentioned. The doctor lived three miles off. The Chairman said if 
they went three miles for a box of pills they could do so for a brandy and 
water. The applicant said that if it was ordered persons could get it easier. 

A petition was put in, signed by several residents, but the doctor had not 
signed. Application refused. 

Hampshire Advertiser, 31st October 1883 

By 1891 Noah Wiles is still recorded as a beer retailer and farmer at the 
premises and may still at this time being used as the village grocery store. 
Following on from Noah Wiles George Cooper acted as a grocer and beer 
retailer at the premises as the 1911 census for the property testifies. 

During the Second World War the Bird in Hand was managed by the Hoad 
family, and Len Hoad, the father of the landlord, was a friend of Jack Tinn, 
who at that time was the manager of Portsmouth Football Club, the then 
holders of the F.A. cup. It was decided between them that the Bird in Hand 
was an ideal safe haven for the cup, which was reputedly stowed away 
under a bed. During the period the cup was kept at the Bird in Hand it was 
taken to Havant Park to promote an Australian Rules football match that was 
being held in the park. This was between two Australian Naval destroyers 
which were in Portsmouth dockyard. In theory it can be said that these two 
teams played for the F.A. cup! 
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At some time the Bird in Hand went through a major renovation 
programme, with a half timbered front and tiled roof and extension 
replacing the thatched cottage look of the original building. Today the Bird 
in Hand still retains its rural charm and has a high reputation with its fine 
restaurant and bars. 


The F.A. Cup in Havant Park. 

THE INNS OF PURBROOK 

The village of Purbrook (Brook of the Water Sprite] owes its development 
from the time of the opening of the Portsmouth - Sheet turnpike road, and 
later still by the Lord of the Manor of Farlington moving his residence to the 
area. The settlement of Purbrook seems to have had little recorded history 
before the 17th century and by the opening of the Turnpike road in 1710 the 
area was called Purebeck Heath. Over the years the village has been 
dominated by the owners of the large estates nearby, notably Purbrook Park 
House, the home of Peter Taylor, Admiral Lord Keith, and from 1837 by the 
Deverell family, who rebuilt the new Purbrook Park House the following 
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year. The village itself was no more than a scattering of buildings along both 
sides of the main London road, with the large expanse of Purbrook Heath and 
the Forest of Bere beyond bordering onto it. Certainly by 1800 the village 
boasted two inns or beerhouses, the Leopard and the White Hart, and would 
later be joined by a third, the Woodman beerhouse. All three later replaced 
with 20th century buildings to accommodate the ever expanding housing 
developments that have taken place around the area since the break up of 
the Deverell Estate in the early part of the 20th century. 

It would appear that in some quarters the inns or beerhouses gave Purbrook 
a bad name; legend has it that cock fighting took place at the stables of the 
White Hart during the nineteenth century, and drunkenness and other acts of 
vice were carried out on a regular basis, as one resident bemoaned in a letter 
to the Hampshire Telegraph in February 1834: 

'The observations so justly set forth in your valuable paper, respecting the 
evil tendency of the Beer Shops, are too frequently exemplified in the small 
village of Purbrook, near Portsdown, for so deplorable is the state of the 
lower orders, occasioned by those nightly receptacles, that but seldom a 
week passes without the inhabitants being dreadfully annoyed by the cries 
of murder, from the poor half-starved wives and children of dissolute 
characters, who spend nearly the whole of their time in these haunts of 
vice. One wretch nearly killed his wife on Tuesday morning, about 3 
o'clock, after returning from a Beer Shop, and fearing the consequences 
left his family chargeable to the parish.’ (Purbrook, 1st February 1834) 

THE LEOPARD INN (Old & New) 

The original Leopard Inn, a coaching stop on the London to Portsmouth route, 
stood on the site of the modern public house of the same name for well over 
200 years. Legend has it is that it was originally called Kent's Cottage, and 
evolved into the public house, one of the last stops before many a coach 
reached Portsmouth. It is first recorded in 1784 under the landlord John 
Bridger and first recorded by the Hampshire Telegraph in 1799. It is probable 
that the John Reed, ‘Victualler of Purbrook Heath’, who died in 1758, was an 
earlier licensee of the Leopard Inn. The inn itself stood almost onto the 
London Road, not sat back as its replacement does now. 
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As well as coach stop it was also a popular stopping off and resting place for 
army and naval personal on their way to and from the dockyard and garrison 
at Portsmouth. It was also, in the early nineteenth century, a meeting place 
for the local militia, as it is recorded on 5th April 1802 when 'Yesterday the 
Bere Forest Rangers commanded by Capt. Moody, had a Field Day on 
Portsdown Hill; after which they adjourned to the Leopard at Purbrook, where 
an elegant dinner was provided’. In December 1805, when the property was 
put up for auction, it was described as: 

A Very good accustomed, substantial, well-built PUBLIC HOUSE, called the 
LEOPARD INN, situate in the pleasant village of Purbrook, with a most 
excellent garden, good stabling, coachhouse, and appropriate outhouses, 
in the occupation of Mr. John Bridges, now held by Lease, for a term of 
which 131 years are now unexpired, at the yearly rent of two shillings and 
sixpence. 

The inn was acquired at this sale by Havant brewer John Hammond, and it 
remained under Hammond’s control until his death in 1824, when the 
Hammond Brewery and his nine public houses were sold. From the sale in 
1824 until 1853, the inn came under the control of the Littlejohns' family of 
Drayton Brewery (I & J Littlejohns], and in June 1839 under terms of the will 
of Isaac Littlejohns the property was again put up for auction, being 
described this time as: 

The "Leopard," at Purbrook, Leashold, six miles from Portsmouth and on 
the London Road, is roomy and in good repair, stables, coach house, and 
large garden. A coach changes horses here twice daily, and a beneficial 
club meets at this house. 

The inn and Drayton Brewery remained under the control of Joram 
Littlejohns until his death in 1853. 

From about 1860, and for the next thirty years, the Inn was under the control 
of George Joyce White, a member of a well-known Purbrook family and a 
noted cricketer and prize fighter. Under the patronage of White, the Purbrook 
Cricket Club, after their games, would retire to the Leopard Inn where 'Dinner 
was provided by Mr. George White in his usual excellent style’. White was also a 
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Private in the 23rd Hants Rifle Volunteers, with the Leopard Inn again playing 
host to many a fine dinner for the Volunteers. After the First World War the 
property was re-fronted with four bay windows. 

In 1938/39 it was gutted by fire and as one old resident remembers ‘Home 
Guard Snipers still found a use for the top two bedrooms. There were no trees to 
hamper their view of the area at that time, and it proved a helpful spot.' 19 
However, in 1940, a new public house was built to replace the earlier inn, set 
back from the earlier building which almost fronted onto the road. During 
demolition of the old Leopard Inn a prayer book was found embedded in the 
brickwork. It was dated 1708, presented to Elizabeth Byer from John Reed, 
probably the same John Reed who died in 1758 and was recorded as a 
Victualler of Purbrook Heath. Also found at the time of the demolition was a 
tradesman's pocket ledger dated 1784. The current Leopard Inn is now for 
sale and faces an uncertain future. 

TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION by Mr. GOUGH 

On Saturday the 21st of December, 1805, between the hours of four and 
five in the afternoon, on the Premises, 

A Very good accustomed, substantial, well-built PUBLIC HOUSE, called the 
LEOPARD INN, situate in the pleasant village of Purbrook, with a most 
excellent garden, good stabling, coach house, and appropriate outhouses, 
in the occupation of Mr. John Bridges, now held by Lease, for a term of 
which 131 years are now unexpired, at the yearly rent of two shillings and 
sixpence. 

Particulars may be had immediately; for further particulars enquire of 
Messrs Butler, Havant, or the Auctioneer, Titchfield. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 2nd December 1805 

PURBROOK HEATH, HANTS. 

TO be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. G. VICAT, on the Premises, on Tuesday the 
12th of September, 1820. ALL the HOUSEHOLD GOODS and FURNITURE, 
China, Glass, a two-motion Bar Engine, Pewter Mugs and Measures, and 

19 Solent Views Community Magazine, April, 1993. 
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other Effects, of Mr. Linklater, at the sign of the Leopard Inn, Purbrook, 
quitting the same. Sale to commence in the morning at eleven o’clock. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 4th September 1820 

REFORM!!! LEOPARD INN, PURBROOK 

JOSEPH HARRIS respectfully acquaints his friends, that a DINNER will take 
place at his HOUSE, to commemorate the above happy event, on Friday 
next, the 15th instant, and no mistake! 

Joseph Harris will feel obliged to those friends, who intend dining, to 
forward their names, on or before Thursday next. - The Dinner will be 
substantial and economical, that’s the Ticket!! - Isaac Littlejohns, Esq. in 
the Chair. Dinner at five precisely. A magnificent display of Fire Works in 
the evening. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 9th June 1832 

A GOOD HAT FOR TWO SHILLINGS! 

A party of convicts on their passage from London to Portsmouth, last 
week, stopped at the Leopard, Purbrook, to be supplied with their usual 
allowance of beer and bread; whilst the keeper was engaged about it, 
these honest fellows stole his hat, and sold it to a drover alongside the inn 
for two shillings; whilst honest Bob was blessing his stars at his good luck 
in having so good a castor so cheap, the keeper returned to the van, when 
the "roguish merchants" told him that a fellow in the house had stolen his 
hat. Restoration was instantly demanded of poor Bob, who was induced 
from fear of riding in the van, to yield up his bargain, without the 
restoration of his two shillings. The fellows to keep up the adage, that, 
“there is honour among thieves,” now paid for two pots of beer, which they 
had drunk out of the proceeds, and returned Bob a shilling, advising him 
with laughter, to be more careful in his future dealings with the band of 
"honourable merchants." 

Hampshire Telegraph, 17th February 1834 
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LEOPARD INN, PURBROOK 


DANIEL EDNEY, from Havant, late of Petersfield, deeply impressed with a 
sense of gratitude for the many kindnesses he has received from a 
generous public for years past, takes this favourable opportunity of 
returning his most sincere thanks for the same and begs most respectfully 
to inform them, and his friends, and the public generally, that he has this 
day taken and entered on the above Old Established INN and TAVERN, and 
where he trusts by an unremitting assiduity and attention to the comforts 
of his customers, to merit a continuance of their kind favors, patronage, 
and support, which it will be his constant study to obtain and to cultivate. 
Well Aired Beds and Good Stabling. Dinners dressed on the shortest notice, 
and tea parties accommodated on the most reasonable terms. Genuine 
Wines - Foreign and British Spirits and Compounds unadulterated (and to 
accommodate), Spirits in its pure state will be retailed as cheap by the pint 
as by the gallon. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 20th October 1834 
LEOPARD INN, PURBROOK 

TO be LET with immediate possession, the tenant about to leave under 
notice. The inlet will be only trifling. 

Apply to Mr. Littlejohns, Drayton 

Hampshire Telegraph, 18th December 1843 

THE WHITE HART 

Once rivalling the Leopard as Purbrook's premier inn, the White Hart, though 
sadly no longer a public house, helped quench the thirst of both weary 
travellers on their way through Purbrook and villagers alike in its two 
hundred year history. The original White Hart Inn, until replaced with a new 
building, stood on the site for over 100 years and is first recorded by the 
Hampshire Telegraph in 1800. For about forty years from around 1820 the 
inn was under the control of the Saige family, first Thomas Saige (who also 
farmed nearby], who died in 1837, and followed by his son, John, who held 
the licence until the early 1860s. One of its more well-known landlords was 
George White, who took over running the public house in around the turn of 
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the twentieth century. Prior to this White ran the nearby Leopard Inn for 
over forty years. From the mid nineteenth century the inn came under the 
control of Portsmouth Brewers, Pike, Spicer & Co., until that Brewery was 
taken over by another Portsmouth Brewery, Brickwoods in 1911. 

It's earlier history indicates that it was probably no more than a beerhouse 
or alehouse and legend has it that cock fighting was carried out at the stables 
of the White Hart right up until the beginning of the twentieth century. The 
pseudo-Gothic style architecture of the present building replaced an earlier 
inn on the site; this has now closed as a public house and the building is now 
used by Portsmouth Plumbing supplies. 

FOR SALE - A neat PONY PHAETON, for one or a pair of Ponies, having 
Shafts for a single Pony, and a Pole etc. for a pair of Ponies. It is in good 
condition and may be seen at Mr. Saige's White Hart Inn, Purbrook. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 24th September 1838 

BEERHOUSE INFORMATION, THE WHITE HART, PURBROOK 

Henry Brown, an alehouse keeper was summoned for opening his house at 
prohibitive hours. - P.C. Hawkins stated that on Sunday, the 21st, he 
visited the "White Hart," Purbrook, kept by the defendant, at about half 
past two, where he saw some men present. The landlady went into the 
kitchen, and he followed, and found the men, named Luckins, Smith, and 
Noble. Two of these persons belonged to Purbrook. The landlord was 
upstairs dressing, and on being called down and questioned by P.C. Byles, 
said that he was not aware that Sunday trading was going on, and that 
one of the men had brought him a few cabbages, and had received a pint 
of beer them. P.C. Byles stated that on the morning in question he went to 
the defendant’s house in plain clothes. As he was going towards the 
kitchen he saw three men, one of whom had a pint cup in his hand, which 
he put down on seeing witness. The cup was about half full of beer. On 
asking the landlord how it was the trading was going on, he replied that 
he was upstairs and did not know that any beer was drawn. In cross 
examination witness said the name of the man who had the cup was 
Noble. The man denied having received any beer. - The defendant, in 
answer to the charge, said the beer was not sold but was given in 
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exchange for the cabbage. Mr. Deverell told him he was still liable for it. 
This sort of thing was not allowed to go on. Sunday trading would be 
carried on to a great extent by the exchange of goods for beer. - Defendant 
said he had kept a Public House for ten years, and this was his first offence. 
He hoped the magistrates would look over it, as he did not know he was 
doing wrong in giving one of his friends a pint of beer. - Mr Drew said 
that there had been many complaints of Sunday trading at this house, but 
beyond this there was nothing against it. Defendant was convicted in the 
penalty of 20s and costs. The money was paid. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 4th December 1869 

FAREHAM PETTY SESSIONS 

TRANSFER OF LICENCE "WHITE HART INN," PURBROOK 

Mr. R.W. Ford applied under the 14th section of the 9th of George IV, for a 
licence for the "White Hart Inn," at Purbrook. In making the application, 
he said the house had been kept by a person named Battman, who 
neglected to take out a fresh licence under the provision of the new 
Licensing Act. The conduct of Mr. Battman had been very improper, his 
object being, no doubt, to get the owners of the property, Messrs Pike, 
Spicer, and Co. to give him compensation. The section of the Act of George 
IV, under which he applied, gave the magistrates power to grant the 
licence to another person under such circumstances. - The necessary 
notices have been proved, the magistrates granted the application. 

Hampshire Telegraph 13th October 1875 

BEER STEALING AT PURBROOK 

Edward Collins was charged with having stolen a pint and a half of beer, 
valued at 6d., belonging to George Champion, the landlord of the "White 
Hart Inn," at Purbrook. The prisoner was in the bar at half past one on 
Sunday afternoon, the 12th inst., and on the Prosecutors daughter (Kate 
Champion) entering she saw him getting up from a cask of beer behind the 
bar with a jug of beer. She asked him what he was doing and he said 
",Nothing," but as he went out he endeavoured to conceal the mug, from 
which he drank. Eventually, however, he gave the beer up to the daughter. 
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- He pleaded guilty, and after a recommendation to leniency, the 
magistrates fined him 10s., or in default 7 days imprisonment. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 25th December 1886 

REFUSING TO QUIT THE WHITE HART 

Fanny Reynolds was summoned for refusing to quit the White Hart Inn, at 
Purbrook, on the 20th ult., when requested by Mary Champion. The 
defendant did not appear. At half past two on the day in question she was 
served with a pint of beer, nothing then being observed the matter with 
her, but she eventually became noisy and was put out five or six times by 
the son of the landlord after requests had been made to her to leave. - A 
fine of 10s. and 12s. costs was imposed, or fourteen days imprisonment 
with hard labour. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 18th August 1888 
THE WOODMAN 

The original Woodman beerhouse was originally a lodge house of the 
Purbrook Park Estate. Sited almost next door to the old vicarage and 
opposite St. John's Church, it was an attractive feature of the village until its 
demolition and replacement by a modern public house built by George Gale & 
Co. in 1939. It is first recorded in the Hampshire Telegraph for May 1836 
when it is described as A cottage, with Garden and Premises, now used for 
retailing of Beer, known by the sign of the Woodman’. Around the 1860s it 
became the favourite drinking place of the labour force building Fort 
Purbrook on Portsdown Hill. Until August 1872, the beerhouse had come 
under the control of the Brunswick Brewery, Southsea, and later it was 
acquired by George Gale & Co. who in 1938 built another new public house 
on the site. 20 In November 2005, the Woodman, along with the other public 
houses belonging to George Gale & Co. Ltd was acquired by Chiswick 
brewers, Fuller, Smith & Turner. 


20 On the 29th March 1872 a fire destroyed most of the Brunswick Brewery owned 
by George Tickner. In August 1872 the thirteen freehold and leasehold public 
houses belonging to the brewery were sold off. 
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For around seventy years the beerhouse was associated with more or less 
two families. One of the first landlords recorded at the premises was John 
Scriven, who died in 1867; his wife Elizabeth ran the beerhouse for many 
years, marrying in 1869 the Bedhampton Brewer, Noah King (d.1874] 21 . 
Elizabeth King died aged 77 in 1889. Following on from them George Smith 
and then his daughter, Kate, ran the public house for 48 years until 
retirement in 1938. When negotiations were in hand to build the new 
Woodman, provision was made by the Gale's Brewery with regard to Miss 
Smith’s long service of 48 years. She would receive a weekly pension of 8 
shillings or be allowed to live in the old Woodman as long as it remained. 
When she decided not to remain in the old premises, the pension was raised 
to 10 shillings. 22 

PURBROOK 

TO be SOLD by PRIVATE CONTRACT - A COTTAGE, with GARDEN and 
PREMISES, now used for retailing of beer, known by the sign of the 
Woodman. For Particulars enquire on the Premises. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 2nd May 1836 

SALE by AUCTION of fifteen Spirit Licensed and Beerhouses situate in 
Portsmouth, Alverstoke, and Purbrook etc., attached to the Brunswick 
Brewery. Including - The Leasehold The “Woodman," Purbrook, and a 
Beerhouse, Furze Hill Common, Purbrook, let to Mr. Honness. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 31st August 1872 

AFTER HOURS THE "WOODMAN," PURBROOK 

George Smith, the keeper of the Woodman Inn, Purbrook, was summoned 
for selling liquor at twenty minutes after ten on the night of the 24th ult. - 
Mr. G. Feltham appeared FOR THE DEFENDANT, WHO PLEADED GUILTY. 

- Constable Hawkes saw a woman named Champion knock at the door, 
where she was served with a pint and half of beer, and paid for it. - It was 
stated that the defendant had kept the house but three months, and had 

21 See The Crown beerhouse - The Inns & Beerhouses of Portsdown Hill. 

22 Gales A Study in Brewing, Business and Family History, Barry Stapleton & 
James H. Thomas, 2001. 
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ignorantly served the woman on her stating that she had a friend who had 
come from Portsmouth. The defendant was fined 5s. 6d. and 9s. costs. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 21st June 1890 

THE HAMPSHIRE ROSE (WIDLEY) 

Situated on the corner of London Road and Park Avenue at Widley, the 
Hampshire Rose was built in 1935 on the site of a former gatehouse of the 
Purbrook Park Estate. Built by the Portsmouth Brewery of Brickwoods, this 
large family public house serves a large area of pre and post war housing 
development that has sprung up close to the London Road from Purbrook 
through to Widley. 

THE INNS AND BEERHOUSES OF PORTSDOWN HILL 

It is not surprising that Portsdown Hill, with its glorious views overlooking 
Portsmouth to the Solent and the Isle of Wight, had various inns or 
beerhouses located along its length. Close to Bedhampton stood the Crown 
beerhouse, situated close to the chalk pit on the edge of the road that would 
lead over Portsdown Hill. Now of course only two public houses remain, the 
modern public house the Churchillian and the George Inn, and as one writer 
records: “it would be an obvious place for travellers to Portsmouth to stop off 
and admire the best view in England." Long associated with the chalk pits and 
lime making industry, the stretch of hill from Bedhampton in the east to 
Fareham in the west is now probably, apart from the glorious views, more 
associated with the line of forts that overlook the expanse of Portsmouth 
Harbour and beyond. It is not possible to gauge how many beerhouses, 
alehouses or inns that stood on the hill over the centuries, but the small 
stretch from Bedhampton to the chalk pits close to the George Inn seemed to 
be home to three. 


THE BELL 

Only one mention of this alehouse can be traced, and that is from an 
advertisement of May 1802 when two chalk pits with limekilns, namely the 
Bell and Drayton Pits, are to be sold by private contract, along with ‘a very 
substantial and convenient messuage, formerly two tenements, and called the 
Bell Alehouse, most delightfully situated near the summit of the hill’. It is 
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possible that a painting by George Cole, 1867, called 'London Road, 
Portsdown’, painted from near the George Inn shows the said chalk pits and 
the Bell alehouse. 

THE GEORGE INN 

Standing on a hill overlooking Portsmouth at a point where two ancient 
roads cross, the present George Inn has been quenching the thirst of 
travellers to and from Portsmouth for well over two hundred years if not 
more. One suggestion is that it was formerly used as a fire watch station from 
its good advantage point on Portsdown Hill. The present inn dates probably 
from the late eighteenth century and almost certainly replaced an earlier inn 
on the site. 23 Situated on the convergence of the roads from Bedhampton to 
Fareham and Portsmouth to London the cross roads would have been a 
natural spot for a tavern or inn long before the building of the present public 
house. Although, not a coaching inn as such the inn was more of what was 
known as a 'drag station,' stabling horses that were used to help coaches up 
the hill and give extra power up the steep slope. 

The first recorded mention of the George Inn is from the will and probate 
document of James Edmond (Edments], dated 1757, when he is described as 
a Victualler of the George Inn, Widley. On the 4th April 1792, The George, 
along with 16 other public houses, including the Golden Lion, Bedhampton 
and the Black Dog, Emsworth, was conveyed by Henry Coles, Common 
Brewer of Hambledon, to Mr. Henry Mullens, Gent, of Hambledon for the 
grand price of £12. Is. It is not until 1809 that the Hampshire Telegraph first 
records property sales at the inn and it would appear that the inn played host 
to many auctions, sales, and even at times, inquests during the nineteenth 
century. It was also a convenient meeting place for important matters such as 
the one in December 1824 when: 


23 The George. Three storeys, stucco faced, two storey north wing. Steep hipped 
old tile roof. Architrave surrounds to two casement windows on second floor. 
Tripartite first floor window in similar surround. Ground floor has two tripartite 
windows and central enclosed porch. 18th cent. 
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A SPECIAL MEETING of the COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT for the 
IMPROVEMENTS carrying on at Portsdown Hill, is requested for Monday 
next, the 13th inst., at 12 o’clock precisely, at the George Inn, Portsdown: 
to receive the Report of the Surveyor, and on other particular business. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 13th December 1824 

A watercolour painting of 1812 depicts the George Inn as a mature building 
even then, with much of the same shape until the extensive alterations that 
took place in the late 1960s. In September 1819 the inn was put up for sale 
and we get a good description of the property at this time: 

That old-established well accustomed inn called the George, eligibly 
situated on Portsdown Hill, and now in full trade, comprising a good bar, 
tap room, kitchen, larder, spacious underground cellars, and other 
requisite offices; good sitting rooms and bedrooms, with attics, large 
roomy stables and other outbuildings, and an excellent garden 

Hampshire Telegraph, 13th September 1819 

In October 1865 the George's landlord appeared before the magistrates: 

Charles Pittis, the occupier of the Old George, on Portsdown Hill, was 
charged with selling beer during prohibited hours on Sunday, the 8th 
instant. The offence was proved by P.C. Williams, who stated in reply to the 
bench, that the house was usually well conducted. The defendant pleaded 
guilty, but alleged that his beer had been drawn by his servant without his 
knowledge. Fined 1 Os. and 7s. 6d. costs. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 25th October 1865 

It would appear that at some time, presumably when the fortifications were 
being built on the stretch of Portsdown Hill, that the inn was acquired by the 
War Department and probably used as a centrally placed ‘refreshment stop’ 
for the workers employed in the building of the forts. It is unclear when the 
War Department sold the George, but even as late as 1894 it came under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department, as the Hampshire Telegraph of 25th 
August 1894 testifies when the landlady of the George, Mrs Fanny Page, was 
trying to renew her licence: 
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It was reported that the George on Portsdown Hill, had been out of repair 
since the gale of December last, when a chimney was blown down. - Mrs 
Fanny Page, the tenant, said that the work was now in progress. - The 
agent of Messrs Mew, Langton, & Co., brewers, pointed out that the 
premises were the property of the War Department, and negotiations had 
been going on with them as to the repairs from the time of the accident 
until the present. There was question as to liability, and indeed the Royal 
Engineers had actually commenced the repairs, but were stopped. The 
work, however, was again in progress. - On the suggestion of the 
Superintendent of Police, the granting of the licence was deferred until the 
final meeting, on the 24th of September, the Chairman stating that that 
course was taken in the interest of the tenant.’ 24 

Throughout the nineteenth century and into the twentieth, the George was a 
favourite stopping off point for many from Portsmouth who bravely hiked up 
the hill and also the last stopping off point for many a traveller on their way 
to Portsmouth along the old A3 road. Nearby, from 1715, an annual fair was 
held on Portsdown Hill until it ceased in 1862, no doubt giving the George 
extra welcoming business. Later fairs were held on the hill, becoming more of 
a holiday attraction for local people as many a postcard and photograph of 
the period can testify. 

PORTSDOWN FAIR (July 1817) 

Excellent Spring Water can be obtained at the George Inn, on Portsdown 
Hill, during the Fair. - Good Hay and Corn and excellent accommodation 
for Horses and Carriages. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 21st July 1817 

With the re-alignment of the A3 in 1969, the building was threatened with 
demolition. Instead, a large section of Portsdown chalk cliff was excavated 
behind the old building and a new-look public house now stands on its own 
traffic island, no longer sheltered from the north east winds. 

24 Hampshire Telegraph, 25th August, 1894 - Brewster Sessions, George, 
Portsdown, 21 st August 1894. Mew, Langton, & Co, Brewers of Newport, Isle of 
Wight, acquired by Strong & Co. of Romsey, 1965. They in turn were acquired by 
Whitbread & Co. in 1968. 
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MESSUAGE, CHALK PITS, LIME KILNS ETC. PORTSDOWN 
TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, TOGETHER OR SEPARATE 

THE TWO CHALK PITS, called BELL and DRAYTON PITS, with the 
LIMEKILNS therein, desirably situated on the South side of Portsdown, in 
the occupation of Mr. Robert Denyer, and part of the Estate of the late Mr. 
John Shean, Builder, deceased, with or without: All that very substantial 
and convenient MESSUAGE, formerly two Tenements, and called the BELL 
ALEHOUSE, most delightfully situated near the summit of the Hill, at 
Portsdown aforesaid, and now also occupied by Mr. Denyer. N.B. The 
Messuage has been lately fitted up and modernised at considerable 
Expense, and is a desirable country Residence, being adjoining the 
Turnpike Road, distant about six miles only from the Towns of Portsmouth 
and Portsea; and the Chalk Pits, Kilns, etc., are almost of inestimable value. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 17th May 1802 

SHORT NOTICE OF SALE, MONDAY JANUARY 9TH 1882 
THE “GEORGE INN," PORTSDOWN HILL 

KING and KING are instructed on the Expiration of Mr. Tart’s Tenancy to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, as above, at Twelve o’clock 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE & TRADE UTENSILS, Comprising couch and six 
single chairs, in rosewood, mahogany frame armchair in American cloth, 
mahogany circular end dining table with extra leaf, mahogany Pembroke, 
coffee and other tables, three dozen Windsor and rush seated chairs, 
wooden French bedsteads and bending, japanned chests of drawers, 
kidder, felt and other carpets, fenders, fire-irons, quantity of kitchen 
requisites, about four dozen pewter measures, and a large assortment of 
trade utensils. On view the morning of sale, and catalogues may be had in 
due time at Auction and Agency Offices, Southsea and 130 Queen Street, 
Portsea. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 7th January 1882 
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SINGULAR ACCIDENT AT THE “GEORGE INN" PORTSDOWN 


A domestic servant named Mary King, employed at the George Inn, 
Portsdown Hill, met with a serious accident on Monday night. She was 
descending the staircase with a knife in her hand when, by some 
mischance, her foot slipped and she fell upon the blade, which penetrated 
below her jaw, inflicting an ugly wound. It was at first feared that she was 
dangerously injured, but Dr. Sparrow, who was quickly summoned to 
attend her, succeeded in stopping the haemorrhage. For Particulars apply 
to Mr. Eastman, or Mr. Hancock, Portsea. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 28th July 1894 

THE CROWN 

Apart from a map reference of 1865 not a great deal is known of this former 
beerhouse. It appears to have been worked by the father and son team of 
Noah and Edmund King, who were recorded as brewers and beer retailers in 
Bedhampton. In the 1851 census for Bedhampton they are recorded close to 
the chalk quarry area of the village. The public house itself was situated at 
the edge of the chalk pit on Portsdown Hill Road, close to where the Bowling 
Alley and Homebase DIY Store are now located. At one time it probably 
served the men who worked at the quarry and possibly the fortifications on 
Portsdown Hill and closed sometime before the turn of the new century (see 
Sherborne Arms]. Noah King 25 obviously struggled financially with his 
business at Bedhampton for in February 1854 he signed over all his effects 
and property to various creditors he owed money to as The Times stated 
from a Notice of 24th February 1854: 

NOTICE is hereby given, that NOAH KING, of the parish of Bedhampton, in 
the county of Southampton, brewer, retailer of beer, and yeoman, hath by 
indenture of release and assignment, bearing date the 17th day of 
February, 1854, and made between the said Noah King, of the first part, 


25 Noah King (1804-1874) son of Ambrose and Mary King of Bedhampton. As a 
widower in 1869 he married Elizabeth Scriven, widow of John Scriven of the 
Woodman Inn, Purbrook. He is recorded as a beer retailer at the Woodman Inn 
until his death in 1874. 
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Henry Jarman, of Denmead, in the parish of Hambledon, in the said county, 
miller and maltster, George Rake, ofLangstone, in the parish of Havant, in 
the said county, hop merchant, and George Palmer, of Stockheath, in the 
said parish of Havant, yeoman of the second part, and several other 
persons whose names and seals shall be thereunto subscribed and set, 
being respectively creditors of the said Noah King, of the third part, 
CONVEYED, Assigned, and assured all the REAL and PERSONAL ESTATE 
and EFFECTS, whatsoever and wheresoever, unto the said Henry Jarman, 
George Rake, and George Palmer, in trust, for the equal benefit of 
themselves and the rest of the creditors of the said Noah King who shall 
execute the said indenture within three months from the day of the date 
thereof, which indenture was duly executed by the said Noah King, Henry 
Jarman, George Rake, and George Palmer on the 17th day of February in 
the presence of, and attested by, Joseph Walker, of the City of Chichester, 
solicitor; and notice is hereby further given, that the said indenture of 
assignment now lies at the offices of Messrs Walker and Son, at Havant, for 
the creditors signatures. 

WALKER and SON, Solicitors to the said Trustees. 

Havant, February 17th 1854 

It appears that the brewing business, then known as the Bedhampton 
Brewery was sold off in April 1854 and a further sale took place on the 28th 
September 1854 of 1,200 gallons of beer, malt, hops and other plant of the 
brewing business. The Hampshire Telegraph duly recorded the auction sales: 

TO BREWERS, RETAILERS OF BEER & OTHERS 
BEDHAMPTON, NEAR PORTSDOWN HILL. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION by Mr. Charles Lewis, at the King's Head Inn, 
Bedhampton, on Tuesday, the 11th day of April, 1854, at Three o’clock in 
the afternoon (subject to such conditions of sale as will then be produced], 
in one Lot, - All that compact FOUR-QUARTER BREWERY, in full Trade, 
brewing 30 quarters of malt a month, or thereabouts, together with the 
DWELLING HOUSES and all requisite and convenient Out-buildings 
adjoining and belonging thereto, and on which a very lucrative family and 
retail trade has been for many years past carried on. There is a supply of 
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excellent water, and the premises are well adapted to the general 
purposes of the trade. Also TWO COTTAGES, with gardens and outlets 
adjoining thereto. 

The Plant and Fixtures in and about the Brewery, Messuages, and 
Premises are to be taken by the purchaser at a fair valuation. 

To any person possessed of a moderate capital, and desirous of embarking 
in the above lines of business, which might be considerably extended, a 
rare opportunity is presented. Immediate possession of the Business 
Premises may be had. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 8th April 1854. 26 

To Brewers, Retailers of Beer, and Others 
Bedhampton, near Portsdown Hill 

Sale by Auction of about 1,200 gallons of very prime sound Beer, a 
quantity of Malt and Hops, the Rolling Plant, Live and Dead Stock, Ricks of 
Barley, Hat, Straw, etc. 

Mr. C.B. Smith having disposed of the Bedhampton Brewery, late the 
property of Mr. Noah King is instructed by the Assignees, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the premises, on Thursday, September 28th, 1854, at twelve 
o'clock, - The whole of the ROLLING PLANT, consisting of two 25-barrel 
vats, 35 puncheons, six 36-gallon casks, a quantity of hogsheads, half¬ 
hogsheads, 18 gallon casks, 9 gallon casks, 6 gallon casks, and 416 gallon 
casks, stillions, beer stands, etc. The stock of very capital sound Beer, 
comprising about 1,200 gallons, brewed principally for private families, in 
first rate condition; a quantity of malt and hops, two useful cart horses, 
four pigs, three carts, water cart, malt mill, wheelbarrow, ladders, buckets, 
tubs, grindstone in frame, gig and cart harness, and miscellaneous effects. 
Also a rick of prime barley, a rick of well-saved clover hay, about six tons; 
part of a rick of barley straw etc. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 23rd September 1854 


26 One interesting point relating to this sale is the supply of excellent water. In the 
later sale of September 1854 a water cart is listed, as water would have been 
brought up from a spring at the bottom of Portsdown Hill. 
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View of the chalk pit circa 1910. (Alf Harris). 

It appeared that what business Noah King still possessed was transferred 
over to his son Edmund in January 1857, including the Crown beerhouse. In 
August 1857 Edmund King was brought in front of the magistrates for failure 
to settle an account of £13 16s. for two orders of hops which were originally 
acquired under his father's name. The jury found for the plaintive and 
Edmund King was ordered to settle the bill. Trouble it appeared seemed to 
follow Edmund King around for in February 1860, he was arrested and tried 
for the crime of stealing nineteen fowls in Havant as the Hampshire 
Telegraph duly recorded: 

HAVANT PETTY SESSIONS (7.2.1860) 

ARREST OF THE LANDLORD OF THE CROWN, BEDHAMPTON 

Thomas Martin, John Hoar, and Edmund King, the landlord of the Crown 
beerhouse, Bedhampton, were charged with stealing 19 fowls, value 2 
guineas, the property of Mr. Foster, of Havant. The fowls were missed on 
the morning of Tuesday, the 31st, and the fact communicated to the police. 
Constable and superintendent went to work, and from information they 
obtained, the latter went to King’s house, and after an examination 
elicited from him that he had sold some fowls that he had bought from 
Martin and Hoar. Martin, when taken into custody, said he and Hoar were 
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asked by King if they could get any fowls, he would take them if they could 
get 40. He agreed to go to Foster’s and get some, which they did, King 
lending them the sack. The sack was found at King's covered in blood and 
feathers. The prisoners were committed to trial, bail being refused. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 11th February 1860 

In March 1860 both Edmund King and John Hoar were convicted of the theft 
of the fowls and both received six months imprisonment. This, unfortunately, 
was not the last of Edmund King's misdemeanours for in May 1862 he was 
again charged and brought in front of the magistrates Bench. This time he 
was charged with harbouring and employing Enos King, a relative, a Marine 
Artlilleryman, knowing him to be a deserter from her Majesty's service. 
Edmund King denied harbouring and employing Enos King stating that he 
gave the deserter 'beer and victuals' and remarked that ‘asyou have nothing 
else to do you may as well clean the horses.’ Enos King, in his defence claimed 
that he 'slept in the stable and brewhouse but did not consider himself 
employed by him’. The defence claimed that Edmund King acted indiscreetly, 
but not with a guilty knowledge. Unfortunately this did not sway the Bench 
who fined Edmund King £30 or six month's imprisonment. 27 

It was probably due to the outcome of the above case that on the 1st of 
August 1862 the Crown beerhouse, formerly occupied by Edmund King, was 
put up for sale for auction at the Bear Inn in Havant: 

BEDHAMPTON, TO BREWERS, RETAILERS OF BEER & OTHERS 

To be SOLD by AUCTION, by Mr. Laker, at the Bear Inn, Havant, on Friday, 
the 1st day of August, 1862, at Three o’clock in the Afternoon precisely, - 
All that DWELLING HOUSE, WITH THE Yard and Garden thereto 
belonging, and the Brewery, Cellars, Stores, Mill house, and other 
Buildings, and the Strip of Land adjoining thereto. 

And also, the Two Cottages or Tenements and Gardens and Wood house 
belonging thereto, all which said premises are situate at Bedhampton and 
on the south side of the highway leading from the turnpike road to 
Portsdown, and have been for many years successfully occupied by 

27 Hampshire Telegraph, 7th June 1862. 
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Edmund King as a Brewer and Retailer of Beer, and from their continuity 
to the new Fortifications cannot fail to command an extensive trade. 

Hampshire Telegraph, 19th July 1862 

No further information relating to the Crown beerhouse is recorded after this 
date and it is likely that the beerhouse closed sometime after this date or for 
a short period re-opened as the Sherborne Arms. The 1871 census for 
Bedhampton for the chalk pits area does not record any beerhouse or any 
connection to brewing. The only remaining link are brick lined vaults or 
cellars cut into the chalk in the former quarry which may have once been 
connected to the Crown, apart from this no other information can be found. 28 
During WWII the quarry was used as a depot for armoured fighting vehicles 
on the run up to D-Day, and after the war it was used as a war department 
scrapyard. Today the site houses a small retail park, and the vaults are more 
or less lost. 


Mr HENRY HECTOR HYSLOP. HAMPSHIRE AND ENGLAND 
CRICKETER’S BEQUEST TO HIS FAVOURITE LANDLORDS 

Mr. Hector Harry Hyslop, of Windsor-crescent, Cosham, Hants, formerly a 
well-known cricketer, who played for Hampshire and for the first English 
team which toured Australia, who died on September 11, aged 79, left 
estate of the gross value of £2,192. His will is dated only a month before his 
death. The will contains many interesting bequeaths including to the 
following local landlords: £100 to Sergeant Major HH Friar, landlord of 
the Leopold Inn, Purbrook. £50 to Fanny, his wife and £20 to Ivy his 
daughter £50 to John Hudson, landlord of the George Inn, Portsdown Hill, 
Cosham.£25 to Harriet, his wife and £10 to Edie, his daughter £30 to 
Charles A. Privett, landlord of the Ship Inn, Cosham, and £25 to Alice, his 
wife. 

The Times, 8th October 1920 


28 

Hampshire Treasures, Bedhampton, 1977 Vol. 7 Vaults, Portsdown Hill Road 
‘Brick lined vaults or cellars cut into chalk quarry. Probably associated with the 
Crown public house. 
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The Heroes of Waterloo (Waterloo Hotel], 1905, crowds waiting to board 
transport for the nearby Hambledon Races. 
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Demolition of the Heroes of Waterloo in 1966. 
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The Wellington Inn, 1938. The Billiard Room and Wellington Club Room can 
be seen on the left. 
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A traction engine towing Portsdown and Horndean Light Railway tram cars 
to the Cowplain Depot passing Queen's Temperance Hotel, 1902. 
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The old Fox and Hounds public house being demolished, 1936. The new 
public house can be seen to the rear of the old one. 



The Fox and Hounds, Stakes Hill Road, December 2012. Gary Brown. 
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The Spotted Cow and Cowplain village, 1910 
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Cowplain Social Club, circa 1930s. 



The Spotted Cow Cowplain, October 2012. 
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The Brewmaster. Hart Plain Avenue, Cowplain, 2008. Gary Brown. 



The Crows Nest, Hazleton Way, Cowplain, October 2008. 
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The Falcon, Hambledon Road, Waterlooville, 2008. 



Waterlooville's newest public house, The Denmead Queen. 
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The Jester, 1975. The building on the right is Waterlooville Library. 
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A painting of the old Leopard Inn, Purbrook, copied from a photograph. The 
Portsdown and Horndean Light Railway tram shed can be seen to the left. 
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The Leopard Inn, standing to the near right of the photograph, circa 1910. 
The Portsdown and Horndean Light Railway tram is in the distance. 



The Leopard Inn, Purbrook, August 2008. 
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The White Hart, Purbrook, circa 1960. 



The White Hart, Purbrook, August 2008. Now Portsmouth Plumbing 
Supplies. 
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The Horndean Light Railway can be seen soon passing the Woodman public 
house on the right of the photograph circa 1910. 



The Woodman, Purbrook, November 2012. 
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The Hampshire Rose, Widley, circa 1960 



The Hampshire Rose, October 2008. 
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A Horndean Light Railway tram passes the George Inn, Portsdown Hill, circa 
1910. 



Postcard of the George Inn, Portsdown Hill, circa 1910. 
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The George Inn, Portsdown Hill, 2011. 



The Old George Inn, Portsdown Hill, by E Robins, date unknown. Portsmouth 
Museums. 
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Stained Glass window, rescued from the Heroes of Waterloo Shortly before 
demolition in 1966. Hampshire County Council Museums. 



London Road, Portsdown, by George Cole, 1867. Portsmouth Museums. 
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